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POSTING AND PROVING PLANS 
FOR A BANK'S COMMERCIAL 
BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 


Is your present plan meeting ALL of your 
requirements? 


Is there an opportunity to reduce costs in 
this department? 


plan assist in meeting the 
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requirements of t 
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Today’s necessity for reducing accounting costs, together with 


the problems set up bythe present work week, makes it especially 
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desirable that a bank occasionally review the posting and prov- 
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ing method in use by the commercial department. To help you 
make comparisons and determine whether there is a way for 
you to reduce costs in this department, Burroughs has published 
a booklet describing in detail the ten posting and proving plans 
used by banks. This booklet is yours for the asking. Telephone 


your local Burroughs office, or, if you prefer, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6579 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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By establishing correspondent 





relationships with the Chase, banks 











throughout the country give their own 
customers—farmers, manufacturers, merchants—the advantages 
of additional facilities. In turn the Chase calls on these banks 


for many valuable services and through them figuratively feels 








the pulse of the nation’s business. Through the Chase, corre- 
spondent banks speed their collections, secure loan accommoda- 
tions on short notice, obtain up-to-date information on trade 
conditions and investments, expedite transfers and keep posted 
on the current financial standing of American and foreign 


corporations. ‘Thus they broaden their own service to customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Over 29 % Of Loans Finanee Consumers 


This Minnesota bank has a technique for securing local loans 
which has resulted in modernizing its activities to the extent 
that its officers have no worries because of lending competition. 


UR bank is a typical rural 
institution, which had de- 
posits of less than $50,000 in 

1919, our deposits are now a trifle 
over $1,000,000 and our local loans 
and discounts are over $640,000. 
Just recently, we made an analysis 
of our loans and it is interesting to 
note that our consumer credit 
loans and installment finance paper 
totaled $190,000. The balance of 
our loans and discounts consist of 
unsecured notes, chattel mortgages, 
and loans secured by other forms 
of collateral. When we answered 
the questionnaire from the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association for the 
year 1939, we learned that our new 
loan volume for the year was $727,- 
050 and renewal loans were $541,- 
426. At the present time, we have 
over 2,500 notes in our pouch and 
the large percentage of installment 
paper we hold accounts to a great 
degree for our satisfactory earn- 
ings. 

Our experience with installment 
paper dates back to 1924, at which 
time, the automobile dealers doing 
business with us were disposing of 
all their conditional sale contracts 
to large finance companies and we 
observed with much interest how 
punctual customers were in mak- 
ing monthly payments on these 
contracts. At that time, finance 
rates were unusually high, so we 
decided it would be worthwhile to 
make an effort to secure some of 
this business. We discussed the 
matter with some of our local 
dealers and had very little diffi- 
culty persuading them to give us 
this business as the advantages of 
dealing with a local institution 
were numerous. 


By FRANK P. POWERS 


President, Kanabec State Bank, 
Mora, Minnesota 


In those early days, we were not 
sure about the safety of these loans, 
particularly because many of the 
dealers did not have very sub- 
stantial resources and besides, 
without having had any previous 
experience, we were very much 
concerned as to how well our col- 
lections could be made. 

We arranged to purchase these 
contracts with recourse and had the 
dealers agree that we could deduct 
$10 from each contract to be 
credited to a special reserve ac- 
count. This was credited to them 
in our savings department and 
they, in turn, executed an assign- 
ment of the account, which gave 
us absolute control of it in case it 
should become necessary to rely 
upon this reserve at any time. By 
following this plan, we definitely 
avoided losses when some of the 
dealers became seriously involved 
in financial difficulties. 


While this paper required close 
individual attention in the matter 
of collections, it proved from the 
outset to be very profitable and, in 
a very short time, we extended our 
operations to include the purchase 
of installment paper covering vari- 
ous items, such as washing ma- 
chines, cream separators, and 
radios. More recently, we have 
been taking contracts covering 
tractors, farm machinery’ and 
household furniture. 


Our institution has now handled 
almost $3,000,000 in installment 
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paper and our total loss to date has 
been less than $300. That is only 
one one-hundredth of one per cent. 

One of the reasons why our ex- 
perience has been so favorable is 
that it has always been our plan 
to work closely with the dealers. 
This has enabled us to secure most 
of their business; whereas in many 
districts, dealers have been offered 
a more attractive proposition from 
outside finance agencies or have 
not been given complete co-opera- 
tion (in their opinion) by the local 
banking institutions, with the re- 
sult that this profitable business is 
not kept at home. 

We have found it most profitable 
to have a special dinner meeting 
for all of the dealers in automo- 
biles and farm equipment at least 
once a year, sometimes twice a 
year. The bank pays for the dinner, 
provides an interesting program, 
and furthermore, brings together 
competitive dealers who sit elbow- 
to-elbow, and learn that the other 
fellow isn’t a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing after all. 

At these meetings, discussions 
bring out many valuable sales 
points, and also help all to realize 
that all businessmen are attempt- 
ing to render a service which is 
worth money to the consumer. 
Naturally, this effort to help the 
dealers results in tying the dealers 
closer to the bank. We get more 
loans through dealers as a result of 
these meetings than we could get 
without them, and we have much 
satisfaction in realizing that we 
are rendering a service which bene- 
fits the local community. 

In earlier years, finance charges 
were unusually high, which pro- 








duced very satisfactory returns. 
Even today, with greatly reduced 
rates, the average return is much 
better than it is possible to secure 
on any other form of investment. 

All loaning officers of banking 
institutions fully understand and 
realize how important is the matter 
of collections, but I believe the 
collection of installment paper re- 
quires more careful attention than 
is necessary with the ordinary loan. 

It is not necessary, in a small- 
sized bank, to set up a special de- 
partment such as they have in 
metropolitan institutions, but some 
one must assume the responsibility 
of watching delinquents closely. 
This is especially necessary because 
relations with dealers can become 
strained very easily if monthly 
installments are not paid promptly. 
However, I am sure we all agree 
that this would also be the case if 
we were to make other loans 
promiscuously and not give proper 
attention to collections; or if we 
were to purchase bonds for our 
investment account, place them in 
safekeeping, and proceed to forget 
about them entirely. In most in- 
stances, the manner in which the 
first or second installments are 
paid determines to a large degree 
whether or not any difficulty is 
going to be experienced in the 
liquidation of an individual con- 
tract. This is nearly always true if 
the down payment on the article 
purchased is less than the amount 
usually required. 

At intervals of 15 days, every 
dealer from whom we purchase 
contracts is furnished with a list 
of all delinquencies, giving the 
amount delinquent and the date 
the payment was due. At the same 
time, we also write a letter to the 
maker, urging the payment of the 
delinquency, and send a copy of 
this letter to the dealer. We have 
arranged with the dealer that, in 
each instance, he is to follow up 
with a letter, telephone call, or 
personal visit, depending upon the 
seriousness of the delinquency. 

At the time we purchase the 
contract, we mail a form letter to 
the maker, advising that we have 
purchased the contract—stating the 
amount of the _ principal, the 
amount and due dates of the in- 
stallments, and if it covers an auto- 
mobile, we advise the amount of 
insurance coverage. Our experi- 
ence has proved this to be very 
important because, in some _ in- 
stances, the dealer has not fully 
informed the purchaser about the 
cost of insurance and the amount 
of the finance charge. 
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How Consumer Loans 
Are Stimulated 


1. Complementary dinner 
meetings are given to automo- 
bile and farm machinery dealers 
once or twice a year. 


2. Dealer problems are 
brought up for discussion be- 
tween bank officers and dealers. 


3. The bank meets competi- 
tive rates. 


4. The bank gives better serv- 
ice than competitors. 


5. All bank officers make con- 
sumer loans—there is no special 
department. 


6. Coupon books are provided 
customers so that no notices of 
payments due need be sent. 


7. Dealers are supplied with 
conditional sales contract blanks. 


8. Special meetings are held 
with lumber dealers, contractors, 
and others who benefit from 
FHA loans. 





We also enclose a coupon book 
with our letter, which eliminates 
the necessity of mailing monthly 
statements and also relieves us 
from issuing monthly receipts. 


We supply all dealers with con- 
ditional sales contract blanks, 
credit statement forms and work 
sheets, which makes it convenient 
for them to prepare and deliver the 
contracts to us in proper manner, 
thereby relieving us of additional 
work in handling the notes. Large 
quantities of these supplies are 
purchased at a very reasonable cost 
and the dealers appreciate this 
service. 


Many banks now use what is 
known as the note tickler system 
in connection with handling their 
loans and discounts. Since install- 
ing this system about four years 
ago, we find it is much easier to 
keep fully informed regarding de- 
linquencies. 


About five years ago, our farmers 
experienced an epidemic of sleep- 
ing sickness among horses. As a 
result, many bought tractors. We 
then decided it was necessary for 
us to enter this field of financing; 
otherwise, we would lose a con- 
siderable number of loans which 
we believed would be paid in full. 
Our experience has been most satis- 





factory, and we are now following 
the same plan we are using in the 
purchase of other forms of con- 
tracts heretofore referred to. 


When discussing this type of 
financing with banker friends, | 
have often been asked what our ex- 
perience has been in_ financing 
dealers direct for the purchase of 
new cars or tradeins. So far as the 
new cars are concerned, this has 
worked out most satisfactorily and, 
so far, we have not had any diffi- 
culty in making conservative loans 


on used cars, especially late 
models. 
Another form of _ installment 


financing that has proved to be 
very satisfactory with us is made 
up of the different types of Federal 
Housing Administration loans. We 
have made all the FHA loans it 
was possible to secure in our terri- 
tory. The volume has been limited, 
but to date, we have handled $94,- 
217 of Title I loans and $64,919 of 
Title II loans without any loss 
whatsoever. 


When these borrowers learned 
that they could build an addition 
to one of their buildings, drill a 
new well, erect new fences, or 
make other improvements allowed 
under the program and repay the 
cost in small monthly installments, 
they were very pleased, indeed, and 
it is gratifying to note how prompt- 
ly they have repaid the loans in 
monthly installments. We are now 
making loans of Title I, Class 3, 
which enables banking institutions 
in rural districts to develop an out- 
let for funds, which otherwise 
could not be loaned. 

We can usually complete a Title 
I loan, start to finish, within 30 
minutes. From our experience, we 
know that, if any one is not entire- 
ly familiar with the handling of 
FHA loans, or the procedure to be 
followed in completing them, the 
district offices of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration will co-operate 
by furnishing an experienced rep- 
resentative who will call at the 
bank personally. 

In order to maintain complete 
co-operation among all of those 
interested in the building and re- 
pair of homes and other structures 
in our community, we have a meet- 
ing at frequent intervals, to which 
we invite all of the local contrac- 
tors and building material men. 


To these meetings, we _ invite 
some of the officials of the federal 
housing administration, and _ all 
questions that come up are offi- 
cially answered. 
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More Items Handled In Fewer Hours 


The editor surveys the activities of banks in 14 states 
and describes several methods being used to facilitate 
the moving of checks through collection channels. 


HAVE just returned from a 9,000- 
| mile trip through 14 states, and 

have some very definite impres- 
sions as to the increasing demand 
upon the ingenuity of operating 
management. 

In every bank I visited, I found 
increased activity. More checks 
must be handled than heretofore. 
This, of course, is due to the fact 
that there are fewer banks than 
there used to be, and also to the 
current tendency to encourage small 
active checking accounts. 

While going over the packages of 
checks on which exchange charges 
had to be made, I was very definite- 
ly impressed with the fact that most 
of these checks are small. Very few 
of them are as large as $100. This 
indicates the increased use of small 
checking accounts. 

Incidentally, there was no uni- 
formity in the charges made by dif- 
ferent banks. When I visited some 
of the banks on which these checks 
were drawn, and asked what the 
schedule of charges was, I was 
usually informed that there was no 
schedule. Often the fee is based 
upon making the remittance even 
money. For example, if the check 
calls for $3.05, the exchange charge 
will be five cents, the bank remit- 
ting even money, and deducting the 
five cents charged. 

Naturally, many bank officers are 
asking whether it has been wise to 
encourage this increased activity 
among those persons who write only 
small checks. Regardless of what 
the answers to that question may 
be, there is the job prevalent every- 
where of handling more checks and 
doing it without running afoul of 
the 40-hour-per-week law. Most 
banks have avoided hiring addi- 
tional help, by making improve- 
ments in their operating technique. 

Of course, this is contrary to the 
purpose of the law. The law was 
passed to give more people work. 
But quite naturally, in self-defense, 
bank management has attempted to 
improve technique so that addi- 
tional expense would not have to be 
incurred. 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 


How Operating Time 
Is Saved 


1. Proof machines are used 
which automatically sort the 
checks into bins and endorse 
transit items. 

2. Proof of deposits is han- 
dled on fast electric calculators. 
3. Tellers do no ‘proving. 

4. Checks are collected from 
the windows every few minutes 
to provide an even flow of work. 

5. Workers are shifted from 
one job to another to avoid idle 
time. 

6. Errors are looked for by 
special “trouble shooters” in- 
stead of by machine operators. 

7. One bank does not prove 
separate deposits. 

8. One bank requires cus- 
tomers to make three deposit 
tickets labeled “Checks on this 
bank”, “Checks on other banks 
in this city”, “Checks on all other 
banks”; and to sort the checks 
deposited to go with these tickets. 

9. Many smaller banks do 
not sort transit checks into par 
and no par items. 

10. Some banks have training 
courses for employees and in- 
crease the speed of operation 
many times. 

11. Some country banks send 
employees io city banks for 
training. 

12. Some employ the banking 
machine manufacturers to train 
employees. 


I found many banks tackling the 
proposition by improving the tech- 
nique of the proof work. Several . 
banks had installed proof machines, 
which prove each deposit, automat- 
ically sort the checks into different 
bins, and write separate tapes for 
each sort. Some banks have endors- 
ing attachments on these machines, 
so that all transit checks may be 
endorsed automatically. 

When this machine is used, the 
banks have found it quite impor- 
tant to change the tellers’ technique 
by asking the tellers to do no prov- 
ing of deposits, so that checks may 
be collected as often as the proof 
machine operators need more work. 
Checks are collected every few 
minutes throughout the day, and in 
this way, the proof department does 
not become a bottleneck, holding 
back the work of others. 

All operating officers realize now 
that idle time can be largely 
avoided. Formerly, it was thought 
that the workrooms must expect to 
have periods during the day when 
there was no work to be done. Now 
it has been learned that everyone 
in the workroom can be constantly 
employed at some kind of produc- 
tive activity. 

This improvement has been made 
in some banks by switching em- 
ployees from one kind of work to 
another. Some of those who prove 
deposits during the first hour, may 
do bookkeeping work during the 
second hour; may help out in the 
transit department in the third 
hour; and then go back to proving 
in the fourth hour. In the larger 
banks, as many as 50 employees 
may be shifted from one type of 
work to another, two or three times 
during the day. 

However, this shifting is some- 
what avoided in those banks which 
have adopted the even flow of work 
policy. 

When the work that comes in 
through the mail is alternated with 
the work that comes from the tell- 
ers, proof operators can be kept 
continuously supplied throughout 


(Continued on page 566) 
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MERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
officers in charge of business 
development activities have 

always believed that records and 
systems do not in themselves make 
new business or bring present cus- 
tomers closer to the bank. There 
must be accurate and continuous 
records maintained, however, in 
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Effective Business Contacts 


To avoid the necessity of referring to a large number of filed papers, 
a great quantity of information is entered on each central file card. 


By HARRY R. PENNELL 


Asst. Vice President and Business Development 
Manager, American Trust Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


order that personal contacts and 
relationships can be _ intelligently 
established or carefully cultivated 


/ 50/37 Wine B. Jones, industrial realtor, reports this outstendin~ iron and steel foundry 


contemplates opening factory in this cistrict. 
to nepotiate for plant site end saies offices. 


Drennen, Pres. and Thorns, VP., here 
We wired Mechanios-Neatl. asking them 


to esteblish our name with Tressurer but learned they hed élready recomended outfit 


to competitor. Chas. Bush, our Director, wired his brother, « 
Mfe., who will phone Drennen in our behalf. 


: Director of Commerciel 


10/3/37 Drennen called on TIC saying Bush had phoned and@ he would give us consideration for 


a/c when plent was corpleted, 


10/5/37 ARS called on Thorms, VP., who hes plant site under nepotiation. 


to Chicago. 


Drennen returned 


10/25/37 ARS and HLT took Thomas to lunch ~ a/c definitely promised, 


©) 11/17/37 Accounts opened at H.O. and Sacto today. 
Luneh end golf. Expressed satisfaction with our 


9/12/38 TIC called on Drennen in Chicago. 
services, and asked for bine of credit. 


4/17/39 Thomas called on ARS concerning issuance of letters of credit for new Oriental dusi- 
ness which is developing rapidly. Was introduced to MAD who was helpful in errenging 


outlet for castings in Singnvore. 


1/10/40 HLT paid courtesy call on Thomes who is leaving for sales conference in Chicago. 
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Based On A Comprehensive File 


to accomplish these ends. After 
careful study and years of experi- 
ence, they believe that their infor- 
mation problem has been solved by 
the new summary file, which was 
recently installed. 

It is brief and concise—also de- 
signed for convenience. The equip- 
ment is not inexpensive, yet the 
original cost is a good investment 
if it provides a real stimulant to a 
thorough follow-up of prospects 
and customers by the officers and 
employees of the bank. If records 
and files are slipshod and incom- 
plete, contacts are likely to be also. 

In spite of its value, however, 
this bank’s officers insist that no 
filing system should ever loom so 
important as to become the end 
rather than the means. It should be 
a helpful guide and an accurate 
one, but sufficiently simple so that 
contact work does not become en- 
meshed with too much internal red 
tape. 

Formerly, the business develop- 
ment information was all kept in 
folders. Within each, the memoran- 
dums, letters, telegrams and other 
data were placed chronologically. 
In many instances, the folders on 
certain firms grew quite large. Per- 
tinent details could be gleaned only 
by searching through the entire 
mass of material. There was, to be 
sure, a summary of information on 
the first page of many folders, but 
this was made only at the time of 
assigning out-of-town calls, and was 
not kept up-to-date. It was, at best, 
spasmodic and subject to re-check, 
depending upon the date compiled. 
In addition, there was a simple card 
file arranged alphabetically solely 
as a key to the folders; and also, a 
card file arranged geographically 
for the same purpose. 

The new summary file is both a 
short cut to the important contents 
of each folder and an assignment 
sheet for the use of officers who are 
assigned to make calls in any part 
of the country. Condensed on each 
card is a brief but complete set of 
data so that the card itself can be 
immediately taken from the tray 
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Three Features Of The File 


1. Detailed information is kept 
in folders. 


2. Necessary information to be 
used as a background for a call 
is all on a visible card, instantly 
available. 


3. The card file provides a 
follow up system which requires 
little time to use. 


View of the summary file used 
by the American Trust Company 
in connection with customer con- 
tact and new business follow- 
up. It shows at a glance, a 
summary of information about 
the firm; and opposite the sum- 
mary card, a record of calls 
made by the bank's officers 
and employees. 


and carried with the officer at the 
time of making the call. A duplicate 
card is left in the tray carrying 
identical information, and is never 
removed. 

Under this new system, no folder 
leaves the Business Development 
Department until the summary card 
is taken from the tray and attached 
to it. The officer interested, then 
studies the card and has the folder 
available in case he wishes to get 
any of the more complete informa- 
tion from which the summary has 
been made. 

The same procedure has been fol- 
lowed in connection with the alpha- 
betical and geographical key files, 
except that, these have been put on 
the Kardex system, which is very 
condensed and readily accessible. 
Included in these files are the names 
of firms which transact business on 
the Pacific Coast and are therefore 
likely to be contacted by officers of 
the bank in connection with new 
business development. The geo- 
graphical index makes it more con- 
venient for any bank officer to select 
names of firms to contact in the 
area that he plans to visit. The 
alphabetical index serves another 
important purpose, indicating in 
each case, the availability of de- 
tailed information about the firm 
to be contacted, and where this in- 
formation is filed. 

Although the summary card 
measures only six by eight inches, 
it presents a large amount of infor- 
mation: address of the local branch 
as well as of the main office, nature 
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of business, whether the firm is a 
customer or prospect, banking con- 
nection, name and title of its local 
representative, as well as of its 
various officers and directors. In 
listing the latter, special attention 
is given to three types of informa- 
tion. ' 

First, the summary card lists the 
titles—whether president, vice- 
president, director; secondly, if any 
of the officers and directors are 
affiliated in any way with a firm 
already doing business with the 
bank, and the information would be 
helpful for contact work, this fact 
is noted; third, if any of the officers 
and directors are known to an of- 
ficer or department head of this 
bank, the name of the officer is also 
noted in a column provided for the 
purpose. 

In the case of a customer, the 
firm’s average balances are noted, 
also lines of credit extended, rates 
of interest charged on loans, and 
so on. 

In addition, the summary card 
constitutes a follow-up record, in 
that it contains information about 
previous calls, with dates, names of 
bank officers who made the calls, 
and names of persons contacted. 
Brief summaries of reports by bank 
officers are made on the reverse 
side of the card. These summaries 
are duplicated in the file, so that, in 
reality, two sets of records about 
each firm are available: one for 
constant office reference, another 
for the use of officers when they 
are out in the field. 


Mention should also be made of 
an additional feature—a tickler sys- 
tem which shows dates of past calls, 
and the need of future calls. As the 
basis of bringing about closer con- 
tacts with customers and prospects, 
for cultivating good-will and creat- 
ing new business prospects, the 
summary file system proves highly 
effective and profitable. 


Trust Customers Will Pay 
A Fair Price 


The average citizen is uninformed 
about trust compensation. How- 
ever, he is fairminded once he has 
been informed. He is willing to pay 
reasonably for his trust service. He 
asks and expects only that he be 
shown what is fair and that he be 
treated impartially. This, certainly, 
is not too much for him to ask or 
expect. Less than this, trust institu- 
tions cannot offer and still remain 
true to their Statement of Prin- 
ciples.—Gilbert T. Stevenson. 


In The Interest Of Bigger 
Wastebaskets! 


The attendant in the Safe Deposit 
Department of a large city bank 
noticed a matured bond in the 
wastebasket. Seizing the document, 
he pell-melled after a woman cus- 
tomer, calling her attention to the 
situation. The annoyed lady replied, 
“Well, it isn’t worth anything any 
more—the coupons are all gone.”— 
House Organ, Trust Company of 
Georgia Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 
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New Borrowers Made Eligible 


For Loans To Finance Operations 


Raw materials can serve as a basis for loans to a manufacturer who has bor- 


rowed his open line limit or to one whose statement does not justify open 


UT I can’t make new borrow- 
ers,” objected a banker to 
whom I was talking recently. 

“We have canvassed every busi- 
nessman in this community.” 

“No,” I agreed, “you can’t make 
new borrowers, but perhaps you 
can make additional loans to bor- 
rowers you already have. Or per- 
haps you can make borrowers out 
of those whose statements have 
not justified an open line of credit.” 

“That doesn’t sound reasonable,” 
he said. “But if it is true, I certainly 
should like to know it. How could I 
make additional loans to a bor- 
rower who has already borrowed 
his full line, and how could I safely 
make loans to a businessman whose 
statement does not warrant open 
line credit?” 

I answered these questions for 
him by telling him of the following 
experiences of other bankers, and I 
repeat them here because they may 
illustrate possibilities to readers of 
Bankers Monthly which have not 
heretofore occurred to them. 

A loan officer in a section of the 
country where iron is mined, had 
a casual discussion one day with 
the manager of a local mine. The 
mine manager was more or less 
despondent. 

He said he could sell more iron 
ore if he could take it out faster. 
But collections were slow and 
wages couldn’t be paid to more 
miners. 

The situation, in brief, was that 
the operator of the mine did not 
have a statement which warranted 
an open line, and the operator of 
the smelter could not borrow on 
open line. The banker, however, 
began to study the situation, and 
devised a way by which he made 
safe loans both to the mine opera- 
tor and to the smelter. Thus, in- 
creased production was made pos- 
sible, more miners were put to 
work, the smelter operated at full 
capacity, and the bank had addi- 
tional loans. 
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line credit, if the materials are protected by field warehouse receipts. 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


This was all brought about by 
using the services of a field ware- 
house company. 

After ore was taken out of the 
ground, and put into storage piles, 
it was placed under the guardian- 
ship of the custodian of the field 
warehouse company. Iron ore is a 
readily marketable raw product; 
it can be sold to any one of many 
converters. So, with warehouse re- 
ceipts protected by the field ware- 
house company, the bank had a 
commodity which could be turned 
into cash without any special effort 
on the bank’s part. The bank had 
a safe, self-liquidating loan. 

As soon as the smelter had con- 
verted the ore into pig iron, the 
pig iron was placed in charge of 
the field warehouse company, and 
receipts issued against it. Thus the 
bank’s loan to the smelter was 
protected. The bank had two good 
loans which liquidated themselves, 
and which were fully protected by 
salable collateral. 

This specific case is quoted be- 
cause it is true, but a_ similar 
arrangement might be made any- 
where with almost any product, 
provided there is a quick market 
for the product. For example, grain 
and livestock can be sold for cash 
on any business day of the year. 
They are cash products; there is 
always a demand. Canned goods, 
hay, coal, lumber, and many other 
products are also in the same 
category. 

An example of how easy it is for 
a bank to sell such raw materials, 
if the loan should not be paid, was 
given me by a midwestern bank 
which at one time had a loan on 
canned goods. These cans filled with 
tomatoes were in storage in the 
canning factory, but through some 
mismanagement the canning com- 
pany did not pay its loan, and got 


into a position which made the 
bank feel that it would be unwise 
to wait longer for collection. 

The bank officer handling the 
loan, merely called a broker of 
canned goods, told him of the loca- 
tion and quality of the goods, and 
told him the amount the bank 
would have to get, in order to pay 
its loan. It was only a few days 
until the broker brought in an 
order for the entire lot, at a price 
which left something above the 
amount of the loan. Thus the bank 
was fully protected. There was no 
red tape and no extra work, and 
there was still something left for 
the canning factory. 

A field warehouse company had 
charge of the canned goods. The 
owner could not withdraw any 
without a release from the bank 
and so, the collateral was available 
for the bank’s disposition. 

On a lake dock in a certain 
Wisconsin town, there are stored 
large quantities of coal. The com- 
pany owning this coal has a ready 
market for it among dealers easily 
reached by rail from the lake port. 
The coal must be placed on the 
docks at a season when there is 
no local demand for it. It is then 
shipped by rail during the fall and 
winter when the lake is closed to 
boat. transportation: 

In other words, the storage of 
this coal on the docks of the whole- 
sale company during the summer 
is necessary as a part of the job 
of supplying the territory with 
fuel. 

A local bank has helped the coal 
dealer, and at the same time 
benefited itself every summer for 
several years by placing the coal 
under the custodianship of a field 
warehouse company, and lending 
the wholesaler the necessary money 
to bring the coal to the port during 
the season the lake is open. Boat 
transportation is cheaper than rail 
transportation, and therefore, there 


(Continued on page 568) 
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We Treat All Depositors Alike 
Under Our Service Charge Plan 


o 


Small-balance depositors and large-balance depositors 
pay the same price per check in the Stockmen’s Bank. 


By EDDIE PACOT 


Vice President, Stockmen'’s Bank, Gillette, Wyoming 


FEW years ago, this bank, 
like nearly all others, felt the 
necessity for a service charge. 

We analyzed the various systems 
in use and spent several months 
figuring out just what would be 
the best thing for our bank and 
the community we serve. We have 
the only bank in this county which 
in times past was served by two 
or three institutions. We felt that 
a banking service should be made 
available to every person who 
wished it and at a price that they 
could well afford to pay. We 
wanted to install a system of serv- 
ice charges that would pay costs 
where incurred. We wanted a sys- 
tem that could be easily explained 
to a customer and one that the 
customer could figure for himself. 
We wanted fees that would not be 
expensive to collect nor make any 
radical changes in our bookkeep- 
ing system. 

At the time we had this matter 
under consideration the Govern- 
ment was collecting two cents each 
on checks. With that going on, we 
were well posted as to the amount 
of work involved, the amount of 
income available and the public 
reaction to such a charge. 

With this information in mind, 
we decided to adopt the following 
service charges: 

Two cents for each check drawn 

on this bank. 

Five cents for handling any item 

drawn on banks outside this 

town. 

The two-cent charge applied to 
all depositors, including public 
funds, regardless of the size of the 
deposit. 

The five-cent charge applied to 
every check drawn on points out- 
side our town regardless of the 
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endorser or the size of the item. 

Our theory was that it cost us as 
much to handle a check on one 
account as on another. The larger 
balances were getting more service 
inasmuch as we were paying de- 
posit insurance on more money 
and keeping available more cash 
to handle large withdrawals. We 
could not understand the justice in 
charging float on outside items. 
The only charge we felt could be 
properly applied to transit items 
was the actual expense of han- 
dling them. 

We could not understand why it 
should cost any more to handle a 
$1,000 item than a $1 item and, 
therefore, we adopted the service 
charge of five cents for each out- 
side item. This charge is collected 
at the time the checks are brought 
to the bank. If an outside item is 
cashed at the window, the five 
cents is deducted and left in the 
till. When outside items are de- 
posited, the five cents per item is 
deducted from the deposit slip. In 
balancing at the end of the day’s 
business, we have only to count 
the transit items and compute 
them at five cents each and we 
have the day’s service charge on 
outside items collected and entered 
on the books. 


Simple Uniform Charges 


l. Two cents for each check 
drawn on this bank. 


2. Five cents for any item 
drawn on bemnks outside this 


town. 


3. No variation in charges be- 
cause of size of deposit balance. 


The two-cent fee for checks 
drawn on us is charged to the ac- 
count at the time the item is 
posted. We use the third check 
column on the customer’s state- 
ments for this service charge and 
our bookkeeping machines have a 
separate accumulator which gives 
us a total of this charge at the end 
of the day’s posting. In other 
words, our service charges are all 
collected and proved at the close 
of each day’s business. There is no 
pyramiding of the work of collect- 
ing and proving them. Each day’s 
work is handled separately and, 
speaking from our own experience 
after having this in operation 
several years, the time involved in 
collecting these service charges is 
very small. 

Each customer knows that he 
pays the same service charge as his 
neighbor. He can compute his own 
costs and at all times.knows just 
what money he has available in his 
account. We are offering the serv- 
ices of a checking account to every 
person who wishes to make use of 
it and each depositor pays for only 
the actual activity of his account. 
In this town of Gillette (which the 
1940 census shows Kas a population 
of 2,120) and the surrounding 
county we have 2,400 depositors. 

In a discussion of service charges 
with a customer, there is only the 
fee of two cents per item drawn on 
us and the five cents per item drawn 
on outside points to talk about. 
These are both readily understood 
by a new customer and there is no 
big charge to think about and make 
him feel that he has paid too much 
for what he received. He under- 
stands that he can control the cost 
by controling the activity. 


(Continued on page 566) 
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Customers Appreciate The New Trend 
In Bank Buildings 


Enough new bank buildings have been designed with public rela- 
tions in mind to test the idea that banks will attract more customers 
if the buildings have an appearance of comfort and convenience. 


the beautiful interior of the 

Third National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., which is pictured 
on this page, are pleased with the 
attractive softness of the walnut 
wall wainscotting. The tall win- 
dows give an appearance which is 
both dignified and attractive. Of- 
ficers’ quarters are carpeted and 
the customers feel that they can 
talk in confidence because the of- 
ficers are located away from the 
deposit windows. 

Those who come to deposit find 
it much more pleasant and con- 
venient to look directly into the 
face of the teller over the low- 
type of counter, than to look 
through glass and steel bars. 

The experiences the officers of 
this bank have had are typical of 
those who have modernized or 


C the beaut who walk into 


By J. R. CUDNEY 


built new buildings in recent years. 
The public relations ideas of com- 
fort and convenience of customers 
predominate when advice of ex- 
perienced bank architects and 
builders is accepted. 

Bank buildings can still be dig- 
nified and typical on the outside 
as is, for example, the Home State 
Bank of Russell, Kansas, pictured 
here. Venetian blinds on the win- 
dows and comfortable arrange- 
ments inside make the bank a place 
where both men and women enjoy 
transacting business. A bank build- 
ing like this enables the institution 
to stand out as the leading business 
of the town, as it should be recog- 
nized. 

A most effective use of metal 


A general view of the banking room, Third National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn.—typical of present day trends in bank lobby architecture. 


and marble fixtures is made in the 
interior of the bank building of the 
First National Bank in Mayfield, 
Kentucky.Semi-low counter screens, 
attractive metal work, and other 
modern ideas have increased the 
business of this bank most pleas- 
ingly. 

“This certainly doesn’t look like 
coming into a bank,” said a new 
customer of the First National Bank 
of Louisville, Kentucky. “This 
room seems more like the hospi- 
table living room of an old-time 
plantation. I am afraid I am going to 
bother you a lot, it is so pleasant 
to come in here to do business.” 

He was speaking to the officer in 
charge of the East Broadway 
branch. The building had been re- 
modeled, and now has comfortable 
chairs, a table, and a bench placed 
before a big fireplace, on the mantle 
of which are plates and pictures 
characteristic of a comfortable 
home. 

This may be an extreme ex- 
ample of modernizing a banking 
room to make customers feel more 
comfortable when they enter, but 
it typifies the thinking which is 
beginning to show benefits in many 
places. 

Instead of letting the police of- 
ficer type of mind design the 
building with heavy bars on the 
windows, immense marble columns, 
and cold formal decorations inside, 
some boards of directors have lis- 
tened to those officers who are 
public-relations minded and have 
designed their new banks for the 
convenience and comfort of cus- 
tomers. After all, it is just as easy 
to protect the bank’s funds against 
holdup men in a room like this, as it 
is in the cold, prison-like structures 
which were popular in the past. 

A bank in Ohio discovered one 
day that the sour-faced, pompous, 
uniformed policeman at the en- 
trance to the bank kept certain 
timid persons away. His gun was 
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Exteriors have come up to date, too. Smart and modern, without being 
extreme or flashy, such a building has a solid, conservative feeling, 
with a sense of being aware of today and its problems. A building 
like this can be an important factor in establishing a feeling of con- 
fidence and community-pride in the public mind. 


prominently displayed on the out- 
side of his coat, and his appearance 
was anything but cordial. 

When the situation was discussed 
with the public relations in mind, 
the ideas regarding the comfort 
and convenience of the customers 
prevailed. The police officer is now 
kept out of sight, where his gun 
can be used if necessary with even 
more effectiveness than at the bank 
entrance. 

A pleasant-faced, smiling, white- 
haired man now greets every cus- 
tomer as he enters the front door. 
His only job is to welcome cus- 
tomers, and help them find the 
officer or teller who can give them 
the service they want. 

The timid ones enjoy coming into 
this bank now; they bring their 
friends; and the bank is talked 
about favorably far more than it 
ever was before. New business is 
the result. Better satisfied custom- 
ers recommend the bank to their 
friends. 


In another bank, a_ pleasant, 
neatly-dressed young woman serves 
customers near the entrance; an- 
Swers their questions, and helps 
them transact business with the 
greatest comfort. 


Those banks which have devel- 
Oped personal loan departments 
have found that their old facilities 
are not the most adequate for the 
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new service. A Florida bank, for 
example has established its per- 
sonal loan department in an adjoin- 
ing building. 

There, customers can be waited 
on without contact with the huge 
bars in front of the big vault, and 
they can come at convenient hours, 
for the personal loan department 


is open much longer than the bank 
itself. 

This enables this institution to 
compete more adequately with 
those institutions which lend money 
to customers who find. it incon- 
venient to come to the bank during 
regular banking hours. 

With this same idea of avoiding 
an austere appearance in the bank- 
ing room, a Colorado banker has 
used living room wallpaper in the 
bank with satisfaction. 

A Pennsylvania bank has in- 
stalled attractive window shades 
on the tall, narrow windows of the 
high banking room. Comfortable 
chairs for the convenience of cus- 
tomers add to the home-like at-. 
mosphere. 

A bank in Ohio uses a large 
oriental rug on the floor of its trust 
department, and the windows are 
decorated very much as the win- 
dows of a home. 

Almost any bank can give a new 
aspect to the banking room by 
decorating the windows on the in- 
side with appropriate drapes and 
valances. 

An individual who is borrowing 
money from a bank for the first 
time finds the task very difficult 
unless he can feel at ease. Conven- 
iently arranged desks and consul- 
tation rooms relieve the strain that 
is almost always present in the 
mind of a person who is in need 
of money to pay his debts or start 
a new project. 


Another version of the “friendly” counter, this time in the First National 
Bank of Mayfield, Ky. In this instance, the high counter screen has 
been retained, but a generous use of plate glass instead of grillework 
has eliminated the “prison cell’ atmosphere. 





































Shorter Hours—Greater Economy 


All banks want a technique that will increase economy and 





shorten hours. Here is the experience of a New Jersey bank 


HE twin problems of increased 

economy and improved effi- 

ciency which have confronted 
all banks in these periods of low 
earnings have in no way been eased 
by the legal shortening of hours. 
We realized that on October 24 the 
40-hour maximum week would be 
in effect. No wonder that the bank- 
ing business has turned toward the 
advantages of mechanical aids—not 
to reduce the number of employees, 
but to avoid overtime. 

Our bank has faced this problem, 
and has found a solution, successful 
in our case, and yielding advan- 
tages even beyond those originally 
foreseen. Perhaps others may find 
that same solution helpful in their 
own situations. 

The principal trouble area in this 
bank of nearly $15,000,000 deposits, 
lay in the block clearing and transit 
departments. We had three block 
clerks who ran tellers’ proofs every 
afternoon. Their hours were most 
uncertain. In the morning, they 
worked on service charge analyses. 
It required the time of one transit 
clerk to run foreign items in the 
afternoon and to handle the morn- 
ing mail :items. In addition, three 
tellers were assigned to help sort 
and list the incoming morning 
items. The work was necessarily 
slow, involving overtime work at 
peak periods, which is both unsatis- 
factory to employees and expensive 
to the bank. if that condition pre- 
vails with the 42-hour week, it will 
be further aggravated by even 
shorter hours. 

Now, by planning and the use of 
a modern proving and transit ma- 
chine, we have been able to appor- 
tion the work to our advantage, to 
shorten the hours for some, and to 
make definite economies in operat- 
ing expense—and have room 
for perhaps 30% expansion in ac- 
tivity without additional expense. 

In essence, we have established a 
central proof department, where 
master controls are created accu- 
rately and rapidly for all daily 
check transactions in every depart- 
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which has used a technique that gives these _ results. 


By CHARLES A. TSCHOPP 


Cashier, Paterson National Bank, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


ment, plus control of tellers’ cash. 
By our system, we have achieved a 
positive accounting, and a central 
source for checking errors. We have 
also established a control channel 
which provides a steady flow of 
work all day, instead of accumu- 
lating work to be parcelled out 
several times a day. 

This would not be possible, of 
course, unless the central proof 
figures could be relied upon; the 
proof machine takes care of that. 

The system can be illustrated 
better than described, but the flow 
is easily followed. First, the morn- 





Improvements Made With 
New Equipment 


1. A steady flow of work is 
provided for clerks and book- 
keepers. 


2. A central source for check- 
ing errors is established at the 
proof machine. 


3. The following is the routine 
followed: 

a. The morning mail is listed 
on proof machine and sorted 
to bookkeepers and to the 
clearing house banks. 

b. At about 10:15, items re- 
ceived from the clearing house 
are proved and sorted to book- 
keepers. A separate tape is 
made for each bookkeeper by 
the machine and this tape is 
attached to the items as a con- 
trol. The same listing is re- 
tained in the machine on a 
master tape. 


c. During the rest of the day, 
there is a continuous flow of 
work from the tellers’ cages. 


ing mail is listed on the machine 
and sorted simultaneously to book- 
keepers and several local banks, 
and the items are delivered 
promptly, regardless of volume. 

At about 10:15 items are received 
from the clearing house. These are 
now listed on the machine and at 
the same time sorted to the four 
bookkeepers’ ledgers and the gen- 
eral ledger. As they are listed they 
are also mechanically proved, while 
the machine prints each item and 
accumulates and prints the several 
totals on a separate tape for each 
ledger control. The tape is merely 
attached to the corresponding batch, 
and establishes controls for the 
bookkeepers. And, by the way, the 
bookkeepers receive their items in 
ledger sort—instead of having to 
sort such items themselves as they 
did under the old block system. 

After mail and clearing-house 
items have been listed, the daily 
window work starts. We, by the 
way, have never required our de- 
positors to identify check items on 
their deposit slips: this is done by 
the tellers if they have time— 
otherwise it falls to the central 
proof clerk. 

This window work goes on con- 
tinually through the day and the 
items are constantly leaving the 
tellers’ cages and going through 
the proof machine. The final batch 
leaves the tellers as soon as possible 
after the bank closes. 

Each deposit ticket is inserted in 
the machine, where it automatically 
receives a consecutive number and 
is certified as to the amount which 
appears on its face. The items con- 
tained in the deposit—cash being 
represented by a distinctive-colored 
cash slip for each teller—are then 
broken down through 18 classifica- 
tion keys. Each check entry also 
bears a symbol on the master tape, 
showing to what classification group 
it is charged—either the individual 
ledgers, the general ledger, the local 
banks or out-of-town banks for col- 
lection. 

Each set of items accumulates 
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during the day, to establish daily 
controls. Sub-totals may be taken 
at any time, covering any group, 
without affecting the final totals. 
The details of every transaction are 
printed on a master tape: in addi- 
tion, seven individual tapes are 
printed, with machine totals, for 
each of the out-of-the bank sorts. 

As the symbol is printed to show 
the allocation of an item, the item 
itself is sorted into a correspond- 
ingly-numbered bin, of which there 
are 20 attached to the machine. To 
speed up this sorting, and to assure 
the check being sorted as charged, 
a light automatically flashes on the 
proper bin—a kind of automatic di- 
rection finder, guiding the oper- 
ators hand with little conscious 
effort on his part. 

Thus we have, in a type of belt- 
line operation, these results: We 
have a tellers’ proof for cash; for 
checks deposited; for checks cashed. 
At closing, each teller runs up his 
totals of cash received and checks 
cashed, the difference being the in- 
crease or decrease in his cash. The 
sum of the three tellers’ figures 
proves against the three accumu- 
lated machine totals as posted dur- 
ing the day. 

Check totals are then proved, by 
clearing the machine of its several 
accumulated totals, the aggregate 
of which represents the day’s total 
work. These machine totals must 
be accurate, for one simple reason: 
If the credit (the amount appear- 
ing on the face of the deposit slip 
and certified by the machine) and 
the debits (the total individual cash 
and check items for that ticket) are 
not in balance, the mechanism locks 
and prints the amount of over or 
short. The operator knows at once 
that there is an error, which must 
be corrected through re-posting the 
incorrect item before the machine 
will unlock. If it is not corrected at 
once, but the lock otherwise re- 
leased, the error is carried forward 
and the machine locks again at the 
end of each deposit calculation. 
Errors are not only caught at the 
time, but the machine gives posi- 
tive evidence, by a .00 total that 
a balance has been struck. 

We have been able to arrange the 
work so that the bookkeepers 
can pick up their batches of items 
as they wish, keeping the work 
flow steady. 

We have done away with our 
block department. Two of the three 
clerks can run all the machine work 
—6000 to 8000 items a day—which 
leaves the third clerk free to help 
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This is the improved proof machine upon which 
the economies of this efficient system are based. 


out wherever needed. The transit 
clerk now merely runs all items 
through the photographic and en- 
dorsing unit in a single operation. 
The rest of the time is available for 
service charge analyses, sorting cus- 
tomers’ checks for the bookkeepers, 
and other work. 

The tellers no longer work on 
the next day’s exchanges, after 
proving their work, for these have 
been machine-sorted and listed by 
that time. 


Employees Have A Mark 
To Shoot At 


A Missouri bank has, for years, 
kept a record of the production of 
the various employees in the tran- 
sit-clearings department. 

It is a simple matter to determine 
the amount of work performed by 
each employee in this department 
because all block sheets and cash 
letters are horizontally ruled, allow- 
ing space for 10 items between each 
line. After the employee finishes 
listing a block, he counts the num- 
ber of items on the sheet, using the 
lines as a guide, and quickly deter- 
mines the total. He jots this total 
down in the space on the block 
sheet provided for that purpose. The 
outgoing check clerk does the same 
with the individual cash letters, and 
turns that figure in. 

One of the transit department 
stenographers compiles this infor- 
mation each morning and posts it 
on a board where all may see it at 
about 10 or 10:30 a.m. It takes very 
little time to prepare this record 


Since the installation of this sys- 
tem and this machine, there has 
been no overtime in that division 
of the bank. 

We believe that, even with 
shorter hours, this equipment can 
handle the necessary work within 
the allotted time. 

And we cannot but be gratified 
that the efficiency of the mechan- 
ical work of the bank has been 
greatly improved by the use of this 
device. 


sheet, and employees continually 
watch it to compare their speed 
with that of others. 

This information is also used by 
the personnel department in deter- 
mining the efficiency of clerks; and 
by the manager of the transit dis- 
tribution department for various 
purposes. 

This posting makes the record 
public, and clerks who are not do- 
ing so well are naturally not so 
inclined to ask for increases of 
salary when they are not entitled 
to the increase. 


Bettering Service 


A country bank can improve 
services to its customers by study- 
ing the many available services it 
can obtain for them through its 
city correspondents. 


It is no reflection upon your 
father to use different methods in 
operating the bank than those he 
used 20 years ago. 
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HE function of operating con- 
trol is to measure actual and 
potential profit or loss. 

Assets controls set and regulate 
potentialities of interest and dis- 
count from deposit funds; operating 
controls set and regulate the cost of 
deposit banking so that the resultant 
cost will leave an adequate profit 
margin when deducted from the 
interest income. Similarly, for fee 
income operations, it sets and regu- 
lates fee schedules and operating 
expenses to produce an adequate 
profit from such activities. More- 
over, it predicts probable results of 
policies as to income and expense 
factors. 

For example the board of direc- 
tors may desire a change in the 
interest rate on savings deposits, or 
a change in the method of calculat- 
ing such interest; operating control 
would calculate the effect on earn- 
ings. A policy might be discussed 
as to the erection, or purchase, of a 
new bank building, or a major en- 
largement or alteration of present 
quarters; its effect on earnings 
would be calculated by the operat- 
ing control. 

From the standpoint of pure op- 
erating control, the head of this 
function should be the direct repre- 
sentative of the board of directors, 
just as the asset or loan controller 
is its direct representative. To be 
an impartial judge and critic of 
operating results, it is essential that 
the operating controller does not 
have executive supervision of oper- 
ating departments. 

In actual practice, the scope of 
the work of the bank’s controller, 
or controller’s department, is con- 
siderably greater than the pure 
function of control. Several closely 
related activities fit well into such 
an activity. 

From a broad aspect of general 
practice, the following major activ- 
ities may be concentrated in the 
controller’s department: 

1. Measure the results of opera- 
tion, the effect of operating policies, 
and the factors that enter into profit 
and loss. 

2. Development and supervision 
of installation of improved methods 
and procedures. 

3. Job analysis, and in co-opera- 
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tion with the personnel department, 
the establishment of standard salary 
scales. 

4. The application and analysis 
of production records for determin- 
ing the capacity of personnel. 

5. General accounting. 

6. Expense accounting. 

7. Departmentalized accounting. 

8. Cost accounting. 

9. Expense disbursements. 

In some instances, the auditing 
department is part of the control- 
ler’s department and, if such is the 
case, the controller’s department 
should not operate the general ac- 
counting ledgers nor any other 
bocks of original entry. 

At times, also, the personnel 
department is part of the control- 
ler’s department. The scope of its 
work is dependent upon many cir- 
cumstances of size of the institution 
and the history and ingenuity of 
its personnel. Frequently, it has 
been the outgrowth of the auditing 
department. From a technical point 
of view, the scope of its operations 
should be limited to the nine sub- 
divisions, unless the institution is so 
small that the work of auditing 
might need be added thereto. 


Since the most important work of 
the operating control function is to 
measure the results of operations 
and to detect and analyze substand- 
ard situations, it is obvious that 
some procedure, both analytical and 
executive, be devised for the pur- 
pose of developing and placing into 
effect the betterment plans. Many 
individuals in direct charge of de- 
partmental operations do not have 
the time nor ingenuity to develop 
and install the most effective types 
of procedures in their departments; 
a few, however, do. The result is an 
unevenness in operating effective- 
ness between departments when 
compared with advanced technique; 
a limited number of high rated de- 
partments may be found in one 
institution side by side with a larger 
number of substandard operations. 








After a capable operating con- 
troller’s department has _ been 
established for some time, this un- 
evenness usually vanishes, at least 
to a large extent. A substantial part 
of the time of the controller and of 
some members of his staff should 
be free from routine and devoted to 
research and analysis in the field of 
advancing operating technique. 


There has been a substantial im- 
provement in machines, mechanical 
devices and equipment adaptable 
to bank work, in recent years, and 
hence, a larger field for “mechaniza- 
tion” of methods now exists. Take 
for example the electric typewriter 
which can produce a large number 
of legible carbon copies and makes 
possible the combination of several 
operations into one with far greater 
speed and accuracy; and _ the 
“punched card” tabulating methods 
which makes possible the usage of 
one “entry” for a great variety of 
purposes. 

With an ever enlarging field of 
mechanical equipment, so-called 
“systems” work is evolving itself 
more around the usage of devices 
than former hand operations, and 
the modern “methods man” need be 
far more than just the designer of 
forms. The use of such modern 
equipment oftentimes necessitates 
a complete change in the flow of 
work and personnel requirements, 
which change may affect a number 
of departments, and not only careful 
planning but excellent direction and 
supervision is required in establish- 
ing the change. 


It is not so difficult to plan an 
improvement and to show, in a fac- 
tual manner the benefits which may 
be derived from it, but it is often 
difficult to secure co-operation in its 
adoption. The fear of making a 
change, or the fear of too much 
work involved, on the part of oper- 
ating supervisors, balk the intro- 
duction of a betterment program in 
some departments. Here then, 
comes a test not only of “sales 
ability” of the controller, but of the 
ability of executive decision and 
direction of the general manage- 
ment. If the general management 
does not have faith in the ability of 
the controller, he can accomplish 
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put little, especially if many of the 
operating supervisors are negative 
in their thinking as to the adoption 
of improvements. 

Practically any plan or proposal 
may be factually analyzed as to its 
advantages and disadvantages. If 
the advantages far outweigh the 
disadvantages, there should be little 
hesitation in its adoption. It is men- 
tally easy to be negative in thought, 
and in organizations where negative 
thinking outweighs positive think- 
ing, there is but little hope for con- 
structive betterment. 

A controller, to be successful, 
must be able to make a clear pre- 
sentation of his plans, bearing in 
mind that some of the higher execu- 
tives are not closely familiar with 
all situations nor do they have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
many details involved. This may be 
considered as a “sales demonstra- 
tion.’ He must have that spirit of 
co-operativeness which will lead 
operating supervisors to follow his 
suggestions. 

Changes that affect customers’ 
relations require the _ greatest 
amount of study and sound judg- 
ment, yet it is such changes that 
often have the greatest beneficial 
effect on the earnings position of 
the bank. It may take real courage, 
diplomacy, and persistency over a 
period of time to obtain the co-op- 
eration of competitive banks to en- 
ter into such a program, but, as has 
been demonstrated by the long 
struggle in the adoption of “service 
charges” and uniform methods of 
account analysis, such effort is dis- 
tinctly worth while. 

The controllers of banks, as a 
group, have performed a distinct 
service in this field for the benefit 
of the banking structure as a whole, 
and no doubt will continue this 
effort even more intensively in the 
future than in the past, for there 
are, as yet, many unexplored fields 
especially in connection with the 
development of rational schedules 
of charges for fee income operations. 

A controller’s department that 
makes detailed studies of methods 
of operations, standardizes them, 
prepares manuals of operations and 
analysis of jobs and production 
measurements, is in a position to 
know the personnel requirements 
as to types and numbers and is a 
good judge as to the ability of exist- 
ing personnel. If the personnel de- 
partment is not part of the control- 
ler’s department, it certainly should 
be in close co-ordination therewith. 
It is certain that no increase should 
be made in the number of personnel 
in any department without a 
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Control is as essential to bank operation as a governor is to an engine. 


“check” of the controller’s depart- 
ment. 

The preparation of analytical 
profit and loss statements, depart- 
mentalized accounting analysis, and 
the determination of per-item costs, 
requires adequate accounting rec- 
ords both as to general ledger ac- 
counts and especially as to the sub- 
sidiary expense accounts. Both of 
these ledgers should be constructed 
and operated in accordance with 
sound accounting practices and, 
moreover, should have the accounts 
so classified as to make the con- 
struction of analytical reports with 
the greatest degree of ease. 

It is generally the practice to 
have the controller as the chief ac- 
counting officer, hence, he is in a 
position to develop an accounting 
plan which will yield, with ease, a 
considerable amount of information 
necessary for the development of 
adequate control reports. It is espe- 
cially important that the detailed 
expense ledgers be designed to con- 
form with the requirements of de- 
partmental expense distribution. 

The controller should be the dis- 
bursing officer of the institution. All 
bills should be approved and paid 
by him. This gives him the opportu- 
nity to carefully peruse and control 
the expense items. The expense 
requirements for the normal opera- 
tion of any department can be an- 
ticipated and budgeted. Expenses 
other than those required for nor- 
mal operation should pass through a 


different form of analysis and ap- 
proval. Such expenses, if of but 
minor nature and nominal amounts, 
may generally be contracted for on 
approval of the department super- 
visor and the purchasing agent. If, 
above a certain amount, or if the 
items involved should effect a 
change in operating procedure, ap- 
proval is sought of an expense com- 
mittee of which, usually the con- 
troller is chairman. Major items re- 
quire special appropriations and 
hence require the approval of the 
board of directors. The need for, 
and the effects of, extraordinary 
expenditures should be carefully 
analyzed and the suggestion sub- 
mitted in written form to the appro- 
priate approval committee. This 
tends to reduce discussion and 
“argument” time. 

Manuals of operations are becom- 
ing more and more popular, espe- 
cially in the larger organizations. 
They are deemed essential in branch 
office systems for it is important 
that methods and procedures be 
near uniform in the various offices. 
It is especially important that the 
various members of the organization 
be specifically informed as to the 
required channels of approval for 
various transactions and the method 
of approval. Oftentimes the audit- 
ing department examines the forms 
and documents used as to their con- 
formity with authorizations. 

Some manuals do not go beyond 
these “regulations”; others are far 
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Nine Subdivisions Of 
Operating Control 


1. It measures the results of 
operation, the effect of operating 
policies, and the factors that 
enter into profit and loss. 


2. It develops and supervises 
installation of improved methods 
and procedures. 


3. Analyzes jobs in co-opera- 
tion with the personnel depart- 
ment. 


4. Studies the application and 
analysis of production records 
for determining the capacity of 
personnel. 


5. Supervises general account- 
ing. 

6. Supervises 
counting. 


expense ac- 


7. Supervises 
ized accounting. 


departmental- 


8. Supervises cost accounting. 
9. Supervises dis- 
bursements. 


expense 


more elaborate and involve detailed 
descriptions of operating routines. 
Such descriptions are not only of 
value in maintaining an operation 
in accordance with a set standard 
practice, but also for training new 
employees and as information for 
the higher executives in the details 
of departmental operations. 

The most practical type of manual 
is one built around the general 
organization plan which visualizes 
the “tie-in” of all departments into 
the general executive management; 
then the detailed organization plans 
of each department. Also, flow of 
work charts make it easier for the 
reader to visualize a procedure than 
many pages of descriptive text 
which would be necessary without 
such charts. Although departmental 
co-operation is necessary in the 
obtainment of information for the 
preparation of such a manual, the 
co-ordination and final preparation 
is a necessary duty of the con- 
troller’s department. 

Departmentalized accounting re- 
flects the total dollars of expense, 
both direct and indirect, incurred 
by each department. Production 
analysis furnishes the number of 
items that pass through the opera- 
tions of each department. With this 
information available, cost account- 
ing, that is, the determination of 
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transaction or per-item costs, be- 
comes relatively easy. It also insures 
that the cost of each item is the 
total cost. The accuracy of item 
costs can be checked, for the cost 
per item multiplied by the number 
of items should reflect a figure equal 
to the total dollars of expense 
charged against the department. 

These per-item costs are of value 
in setting, or checking, the factors 
used in the analysis of the cost of 
deposit accounts, in the analysis of 
the profit or loss on trust accounts, 
or of any accounts handled on the 
basis of a fee income. If a standard 
cost per item is set and this multi- 
plied by the number of items, a 
standard dollars of expense can be 
obtained; this compared with the 
actual dollars of expenditure gives 
a measurement of the effectiveness 
of a departmental operation. 

When there is in use a definite 
financial program from which in- 
come from interest and discount can 
be estimated, departmentalized ac- 
counting and production analysis 
which serve as a basis of expense 
estimates under given or potential 
volumes, job analysis and salary 
standards from which salary ex- 
pense can be estimated, it is possible 
to forecast, with some degree of 
accuracy, the profit possibilities of 
a future period. 


An ideal budget is one baseg 
upon standard expense ratios plot. 
ted against objective income re. 
quirements. That is, if financial 
management predicts an income ob- 
jective, operating management 
should be in a position to set an 
expense objective which should 
yield a desired net profit from that 
income. This then would set a def- 
inite goal for each department and 
give department supervisors an 
incentive to accomplish their part 
of the program. 

This plan is far sounder than one 
based upon “estimates” made by 
each department, for, substandard 
departments will “estimate” on a 
basis of present conditions. It has 
happened that “executive orders” 
were sent to all department heads 
asking all to reduce expenses a cer- 
tain per cent. This merely penalizes 
efficient departments and does little 
or no good as far as the inefficient 
ones are concerned. An effective 
controller’s department should be 
in a position to formulate an intd- 
ligent budget based upon its own 
sound analysis rather than accept- 
ing a mass of “wishful” figures sub- 
mitted by the many departments. 
Quota figures should be set for each 
department and then all possible 
help given to bring about perform- 
ance within these. 





Aerosphere—1939 


Edited by Glenn D. Angle 
Published by Aircraft Publications, 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Price $15, cloth bound, 1,420 
pages. 

If you have thought that the air- 
plane industry is just a side issue 
of our transportation system, you 
are in for a tremendous surprise 
when you examine this 1,420 page 
book. 

In it are described all of the 
numerous airplane engines, and the 
many types of airplanes. Numerous 
does not give the correct impres- 
sion, for the number of airplane 
engines alone is really more than 
numerous. There are more than 
1,200 different designs. This in- 
cludes the steam engine built in 
France in 1890, and the engine used 
by the Wright Brothers at Kitty 
Hawk, as well as the very latest 
1,500-horsepower giant used in our 
larger planes. 

If your interest is in airplane 
flying, airplane construction, or 
bonds of companies making air- 
planes, you surely will be fasci- 
nated by the world of reliable in- 





formation contained in this book. 

The publishers promise _ that 
another edition will be published in 
1940 to bring the compendium up to 
date. Changes are rapid and mo- 
mentous. 


Banker Lends Money On An 
Elephant—Not A White One 


“A new baby elephant is becom- 
ing accustomed to her new home 
in Fort Worth, Texas, Forest Park 
Zoo,” says the Fort Worth National 
Banker, published by the employees 
of the Fort Worth National Bank. 

“And it is because of the kind- 
ness of R. E. Harding, president of 
our bank. He made a loan to the 
Zoological Society so that Queen 
Tut, the Zoo’s other elephant, could 
have a companion. 


“The loan for $2,000 will carry 
no interest, and will be repaid by 
contributions of friends of the Zoo, 
who subscribe 21 cents, 21 nickels, 
21 dimes, 21 quarters, or 21 dollars 
to the baby elephant fund. The 
“21” is in honor of Queen Tut's 
twenty-first birthday to be cele- 
brated this month.” 
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Insurance Protection For A Fuel Dealer | 


monly runs into quite a total, 
and so he may frequently bor- 
row to his advantage. 

There are many hazards in the 
business, however, all of which 
should be properly insured, and the 
accompanying check list is pro- 
vided so that the loan officer may 
have something with whith to com- 
pare the list of insurance which the 
borrower has. 

It should be emphasized to him 
that not all coverages require a 
separate policy. Many may be added 
to another policy, and in many 
cases, the additional coverage costs 
very little. 

There may be occasions on which 
there will be an advantage in can- 
celling some insurance already 
owned, and combining it with other 
coverages needed, in order to save 
on the premium. Cancellation, how- 
ever, should not be encouraged 
unless there is a specific saving 
because there is always a short rate 
which makes the insurance can- 
celled cost a little more. 

Public liability and property 
damage should by all means be 
emphasized. There are many oppor- 
tunities for personal accident on the 
property of a fuel dealer, and be- 
cause of his delivery equipment. 
The coverage for this type of insur- 
ance should be adequate, certainly 
not less than $25,000 for the injury 
of one person, and not less than 
$50,000 for one accident. 

This insurance should cover both 
the private cars owned by the 
dealer, and the trucks used for 
delivery. 

The bid bond will be necessary 
only if he bids on large orders such 
as schools, colleges, and other public 
institutions. Because the quantity 
of fuel on hand fluctuates from time 
to time, coverage of it should be on 
the reporting basis so that the pre- 
mium need be paid only on the 
goods actually in storage. 

Most fuel dealers have side tracks 
on which their coal is unloaded, 
and so sidetrack insurance should 
be given consideration. 

If teams are used instead of 
trucks for delivery, or in addition 
to trucks, then teams liability and 
property damage insurance is 
needed. 

Trailer public liability and prop- 
erty damage is needed, of course, 
only if trailers are used. 
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T HE stock of a fuel dealer com- 


This is a check list. 


Few, if any, fuel dealers will require all of these coverages. 


- 


This list should be the basis 


for a study of the borrower's business by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the insurance 
needed. Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate policies. 


Accounts Receivable ° 


The lack of ability to collect amounts due a business 
because of the damage to or destruction of records by 
fire, lightning, and so on. 


Automobile fire, theft, and collision 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, 
theft, or a collision. 


Automobile public liability and property damage 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, 
or damage to the property of others. 


Automobile non-ownership 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of 
others caused by the automobile of an employee used 
in the service of the insured. 


Bid Bond 
The named contractor failing to meet all the require- 
ments of the contract (if his bid is accepted) on which 
he is bidding. 

Burglary 


Property being stolen by someone entering the build- 
ing for the purpose of stealing, and leaving visible 
marks at the place of entrance. 


Check alteration and forgery 


The wrongful use of the insured’s name on a check, or 
the changing of the check as to amount or payee after 
the insured wrote it. 


Consequential fire 


A burning of property other than that insured, which 
results in damage to the insured property. 


Fire and explosion legal liability 


Being held legally liable for loss to other property 
because of a fire or explosion in the insured property. 


Fire with additional hazards endorsement 


Damage or destruction of the insured property by 
fire, windstorm, hail, riot, explosion, air craft, motor 
vehicle, smoke damage, or oil burner smudge. 


Fire (reporting cover on contents) 


A destructive burning of the insured contents of a 
building, the quantity and value of which is reported 
as it fluctuates each month. 


Forgery bond 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, 
notes, or other documents in an attempt to obtain 
money or other property illegally. 


Hired car public liability and property damage 


Bodily injury or damage to the property of others 
caused by an automobile or truck hired for the use 
of the insured, but not owned by him. 


Non-ownership automobile liability and 
property damage 
Personal injury, death, or damage to the property 


of others, caused by an automobile owned by an 
employee and used in the service of the insured. 


Personal accident 


An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are 
paid for certain dismemberments, or for loss of eye- 
sight, or for death to a personal beneficiary rather 
than to a business (which would be business accidertt 
insurance). 


Personal life 
Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries 
of the insured instead of to a business concern (which 
would be business life). 


Public liability and property damage 
Bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of 
others (not in the employ of the insured) for which 
the insured is held liable. 


Safe burglary 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Sickness 
Sickness or disease making it impossible to perform 
regular business duties. 

Side track . 
The damage to property of others by fire or the 
personal injury or death of individuals for which the 
existence of a railroad side track serving the insured’s 
property is held to be the cause. 

Teams liability and property damage 


Bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of 
others resulting from the operation of wagons, equip- 
ment, and draft animals described in the policy. 


Trailer public liability and property damage 
Claims for bodily injury, death or damage to the 
property of others caused by an automobile trailer 
owned by or operated for the insured. 

Truck liability and property damage 


Claims for bodily injury, death or property damage 
arising from the operation of a motor truck, owned 
by or operated for the insured. 


Workmen’s compensation 


Injuries to workmen for which a workman’s com- 
pensation law requires the employer to pay. 


The Real Cost Of Fire 


HE average annual fire losses 
for the United States and Can- 
ada are six times those of Con- 
tinental Europe. It has been esti- 
mated that in southwestern Europe 
(before the current war) the annual 
destruction of created wealth by 
fire amounted to about 33 cents per 
person. In the United States and 
Canada, this yearly average is over 
$2 per person. Fire prevention 
engineers agree that at least 80% 
of our fires are easily preventable. 
Some 10,000 persons are burned 
to death every year—the majority 
of them, women and children in 
the home. The daily slaughter by 
automobiles has made us cynical 
‘concerning the individual death, 


but if we could assemble in one city 
of 10,000 population, this number 
of human beings and burn them all 
to death in one single sweeping fire, 
America would be so roused by the 
stupendous holocaust as to admit 
the indictment that we are the most 
careless people on the face of the 
earth. 

Our delinquency in fire preven- 
tion is largely the result of a habit 
of mind. We Americans have in- 
herited a country of apparently 
boundless resources, and nations as 
well as individuals born to affluence 
or luxury are likely to become care- 
less of the sources of their pros- 
perity. 

Along with the inherited notion 
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Historical Banking Oddities 


g bse ter LAS ase 


FARTHINGS AND HALFPENNIES, KNOWN AS “PATRICK'S PENCE,” 
THAT HAD BEEN STRUCK, FORTY YEARS EARLIER, IN DUBLIN, 
IRELAND, TO COMMEMORATE A RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. THESE 
COINS HAD BEEN ACQUIRED IN IRELAND BY MARK NEWBIE, A 
QUAKER MEMBER OF NEW JERSEY’S ASSEMBLY; HE PREVAILED UPON 
THE ASSEMBLY TO MAKE THEM LEGAL TENDER FOR SMALL TRANSAC- 
TIONS AND POSTED 300 ACRES OF HIS LAND TO BACK THEM UP 


that, in such a country as ours, we 
need not be individually careful, is 
a very general misconception of the 
significance of the fire insurance 
policy. Fire insurance does not 
create or restore burned property, 
nor do the insurance companies 
operate a mint from which to pay 
fire losses. They simply gather each 
man’s fire loss from the pockets of 
a lot of other people. This is how 
we pay our $2 a year toward the 
national ash heap, and a similar 
individual contribution is exacted 
from our wives and children. 

The hard-headed businessman is 
inclined to discount fire prevention 
publicity as fire insurance propa- 
ganda, and to spend money for fire 
prevention only where he can see 
a resulting profitable reduction in 
his insurance costs or where he is 
obliged to do so by law. 
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Disregarding the humanitarian 
and public service aspect of fire pre- 
vention, and viewing the matter 
solely from the narrow viewpoint 
of self-interest, fire insurance costs 
and fire prevention laws are by no 
means the only factors to be. con- 
sidered. That adequate fire preven- 
tion pays from an economic stand- 
point is demonstrated by the fact 
that, of 100 industrial plants de- 
stroyed by fire within the past two 
or three years, 43 did not resume 
operations. Of the remaining 57, 
26 showed a substantial business 
loss, 17 failed to issue financial 
statements, and 14 suffered in credit 
standing. But this is still only part 
of the picture. There is unemploy- 
ment to be considered. There is a 
direct dollar loss to the families 
affected and there is the resultant 
loss to the entire community. 


Each year, as fall approaches, the 
conservation agencies of the coun- 
try prepare for a concerted attack 
on the fire waste problem. By proc- 
lamation of the President and the 
48 governors, the week in which 
October 9th falls, is set aside as 
National Fire Prevention Week, 
October 9th being the anniversary 
of the great Chicago fire. This year, 
Fire Prevention Week begins Sun- 
day, October 6th. The purpose of 
Fire Prevention Week is to focus 
public attention on the tremendous 
national fire waste and loss of life, 
and to awake within each person 
a sense of responsibility to keep his 
own home and business property 
safe from fire. 

In most communities, special pro- 
grams have been planned for this 
week. These programs _ include 
newspaper and radio _ publicity, 
parades, and fire department dem- 
onstrations. The most important 
feature of these programs, how- 
ever, is the inspection of dwellings 
by representatives of the local fire 
departments. Throughout the coun- 
try, firemen will go from house to 
house and point out to the house- 
holder fire hazards he had never 
before recognized. This is the finest 
kind of safety education which in 
many cities has reduced dwelling 
fires by half. 


The Objectives of Bank 
Management 


1. To serve the true economic 
interest of society in banking. 

2. To offer every necessary form 
of useful credit, consistent with 
sound banking, to responsible bor- 
rowers. 

3. To offer unquestionable safety 
to depositors. 

4. To offer other desirable and 
necessary services. 

5. To make a profit with which 
to compensate the owners of the 
business for the capital employed 
and risks assumed. 

6. To provide a_ satisfactory 
means of livelihood for the mem- 
bers of the working organization. 

7. To operate so as to perpetuate 
the business and protect its sol- 
vency. 

8. To assure a supply of able 
management and executive and 
operating personnel. 

9. To keep the organization, 
services, plants, and equipment up 
to the highest standard. 

10. To build good will and public 
approval for the particular bank 
and the banking business in general. 
—Joseph M. Dodge, President, The 
Detroit Bank. 
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OU can’t avoid shorter hours, month ends, special 

absences. You can avoid overtime ... with Recordak. 
The experience of thousands of banks proves its speed, 
accuracy, and economy. 

Recordak Systems are extremely flexible— installed 
with such a generous allowance for increased volume 
that the staff handles peak loads with little extra effort 

and in far less time. 
Recordak saves substantially ... up to 45% net 
in Bookkeeping Department operating expense, 

50% in the Transit Department, 50% in stationery, 

40% in machine equipment, 98% in storage space. 

No capital outlay is required; Recordak is rented. 

For further information write Recordak Corporation, 

Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Reversible Recordak. Rental 3 Recordak Junior. Rental $12.50 


$30 per month. Photographs 
both sides of checks and larger 
bank forms at a single operation— 
and at lightning speed. 


Bank Model Recordak. Rental 
$25 per month. For speeding 
up the transit operations and for 
photographing paid checks for the 
protection of banks and depositors. 


per month, For smaller banks, 
and special departments of large 
banks (tellers’ cages, safe deposit 
vaults, trust departments, etc.). 


Commercial Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. For photograph- 
ing all bank forms. Widely used for 
the Recordak System of Single Post- 
ing and other special applications. 
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More Items Handled In 
Fewer Hours 
(Continued from page 551) 


the day. Those who handle transit 
work also have quite an even flow 
—and so on through the bank. 

I have seen two types of proving 
machines—one of which includes 
the automatic sorter and endorser, 
the other of which does not. In fact, 
the second type does not make a 
tape of any kind; it is the electric 
calculator. 

By proving on the electric calcu- 
lator, operators work faster and dis- 
cover errors more quickly, and 
there is an advantage in knowing 
of an error earlier in the day rather 
than later. 

The general plan when this tech- 
nique is followed, is to have the 
machine operator indicate the error 
and leave it to someone else to find 
the cause of the error, and handle 
it with the customer. This same idea 
is used in one bank I visited whose 
operating officer stated that his 
bank does not prove deposits at all. 

“We have so few errors’, said 
this officer, “that we believe we 
save a great deal of time by not do- 
ing any proving. The error shows 
up when we run a batch. Then we 
assign a special trouble shooter to 
find the error and make the adjust- 
ment. This work is much less than 
the work of proving.” 

Of course those operating officers 
who are using proof machines dis- 
agree with this theory, and state 
that they believe it is better to 
prove every deposit because the 
time required to find a mistake is 
then much less. 

Another bank stated that it re- 
quired its customers to do their 
own sorting of checks. It supplies 
its larger customers with deposit 
tickets which are divided by perfor- 
ations into three parts. On one of 
these parts, the customer lists the 
checks on the bank with which he 
does business; on another part, he 
lists the checks on other banks in 
the same town; and on the third 
part, he lists all other checks. The 
operating department of this bank 
then fastens the checks “on us” 
with the deposit ticket “on us,” and 
sends the package to one depart- 
ment. The checks in the next pack- 
age are sent to the clearing house 
department, and the third package 
is sent to the transit department. 

Upon questioning the operating 
officer as to the willingness of cus- 
tomers to do this work for the bank, 
I learned that little or no trouble 
is experienced with the customer. 
Explanations have to be made only 
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to the new customer; old customers 
are accustomed to making out their 
deposit tickets in this way. 

I found other banks which trTed 
to get the same results by having 
three columns on each deposit 
ticket. This, however, is not quite 
so complete a sorting operation as 
when three separate parts are used. 
Of course, a teller must check all 
three sections of the multiple de- 
posit slip to be sure that the cus- 
tomer’s name is properly entered 
on the top of each one. 

Many smaller banks are leaving 
the sorting to their city correspond- 
ents. Instead of separating checks 
that can be cleared through the 
federal reserve bank from those 
which cannot, they send them all 
without sorting to the city bank. 
This, of course, saves time for the 
country correspondent, but it costs 
money in the city. However, I found 
no city bank complaining, because 
nowadays, the city banks are eager 
to render every service they pos- 
sibly can to the country correspond- 
ent. 

Probably the most important idea 
gleaned from my visits is this: 
banks are giving more attention to 
scientifically training employees to 
do the job to which they are as- 
signed. This results in increased 
speed. It makes it easier to assign 
employees to the kind of work each 
can do best. It helps to avoid over- 
time. It speeds up the work, and, 
therefore, lowers costs. 

In some cases, country banks 
have sent employees to city banks 
to be trained. City banks are glad 
to do this for their friends. 

In other cases, the bank pays the 
company manufacturing the ac- 
counting machine to train its em- 
ployees. 

Some of the larger banks scien- 
tifically plan their classes to develop 
the employee’s ability as he pro- 
gresses from one type of work to 
another. 

As an example of the efficiency 
of this training and its many values 
let me cite one comparison. 

In a bank using proofing ma- 
chines, I was told that the operators 
average about 6,000 items per day. 
In another bank using the same 
type of proof machines, I learned 
that the operators averaged nearly 
9,000 a day. The only difference is 
that those in the bank getting the 
best speed are well trained, and 
continuously trained, while em- 
ployees in the other bank have to 
do their own training, that is, if 
they can improve their speed, they 
do. They have no help from anyone 
else. 


In another bank, I found that the 
operating officer had the record of 
the day’s work of all tape machine 
operators posted on a board in the 
operating room every day. This 
showed that one operator liste 
9,000 items a day on a tape ma- 
chine, whereas the other operators, 
using similar machines, averaged 
little more than 3,500 per day. Evi- 
dently, the one operator had done 
a good job of training herself. The 
others had no special training. 

In the bank that had special 
training classes, the average of 
tape machine operators is almost 
9,000 a day. 

As I stood watching the one 
operator in the bank that had only 
one who could do 9,000 a day, I 
observed that she did not appear 
to be hurried at all. She smiled as 
she worked, and appeared to enjoy 
what she was doing, but she had 
trained her fingers and her mind in 
such a way as to avoid waste mo- 
tion, and to move the checks 
through at a rapid rate. 

To sum up what I learned on 
these many visits, I should say that 
the training of employees is the 
most promising activity to be pro- 
moted by operating officers at pres- 
ent. 


We Treat Ail Depositors 
Alike Under Our Service 
Charge Plan 


(Continued from page 555) 


At the time we installed these 
service charges we computed the 
amount of money that they should 
produce for us. They have done all 
and more than was expected of 
them. If, in the future, we find it 
necessary to have our _ service 
charges produce more income, it 
will be an easy matter to change 
the rate and carry on with our pres- 
ent system. 

We feel that, under our system, 
we do not have the public relations 
problem that we are told exists in 
some other localities. While our 
system may not work in other com- 
munities, it has proved to be very 
successful here and we have not 
had any adverse reaction from our 
customers. We feel that our system 
treats the customer fairly and also 
takes care of the bank’s need for 
such a service charge. 


Many a loan has gone uncollected 
because the credit decision was 
based only upon the financial state- 
ment. 
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PAY | N G i For a record he does not have! 


See why itcosis you more 


NOT TO HAVE 
A KARDEX CENTRAL 
INFORMATION FILE 


What do you want to know about 
your customers? And how do you 
get your information? Without ques- 
tion, the bank executive who has to 
contact every department of his 
bank to ascertain all data pertain- 
ing to individual customers is pay- 
ing heavily in time, energy and 
actual cash for unsatisfactory, fre- 
quently misleading information— 
yes, even paying more than the cost 
of a Kardex Central Information 
File installation! 


WHAT IS A KARDEX CIF? 
A Kardex CIF coordinates all known 
information about every bank cus- 
tomer, including all departmental 
contacts, in a single record! The 
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Kardex CIF supplies better cus- 
tomer service, conserves bank of- 
ficers’ and employes’ time, enables 
more efficient management, gives an 
accurate basis for quick, intelligent 
decisions, highlights new business 
potentials, and, finally, safeguards 
against costly, account-losing, em- 
barrassing errors in customer rela- 
tionships. 


REMINGTON RAND 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 


Don’t miss the advantages of a Kar- 
dex CIF for fear of confusion and 
upset routines during the installa- 
tion period. Remington Rand’s In- 
stallation Service Department will 
perform the entire installation— 
typing, checking, setting-up the 
entire record—plus—training your 
operator and preparing a modus 
operandi for the education of your 
personnel in the use and benefits of 


your Kardex CIF. 


FREE FOLDER 
NOW OFF THE PRESS 


Just printed is a new, illustrated 
folder that gives the complete de- 
tails of the operation, savings and 
compactness of the newly develop- 
ed, improved Kardex Central In- 
formation File. The folder is free— 
yours for the asking. Also ask to see 
our new, authoritative Manage- 
ment Controller No. 608 that com- 
pletely and mi- 
nutely explains 
Kardex CIF 
operationin large 

and small 

banks the 

country over. 

So write or 

phone today. 


Bank Department 


Remington Rand Inc. 


Buffalo, New York 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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How Many Days Between 


January 22 And October 10? 


OW quickly could you com- 
pute the number of days 
between January 22 and 

October 10? I tried it and it took 
me seven minutes. 
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Then when I was in a bank in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, I saw a desk cal- 
endar on which the number of days 
could be computed in three seconds. 
The exact number is 262 days. 

I asked the loan officer about this 
desk calendar, and he showed me 
that the name of it is Heinz Interest 
and Discount Time-Teller and Desk 
Calendar. It is published by Hor- 
der’s, Inc.; Horder Bldg., Chicago, 
and is used by every officer in the 
bank. 

Spread open before the officer is 
not only the daily date and the 
calendar for the current month, but 
also a calendar for every month of 
the year, together with a call loan 
table, a tabulation of the dates on 
which 30-day, 60-day, 90-day (and 
so on) loans would come due, and a 
tabulation of the dates on which 
monthly loans would come due. 

I noticed some red dots on the 
calendar, and learned that these 
represent holidays. The number of 
days from the current date to any 
date in any other month of the year 
is shown instantly in red numbers. 
The days on which 30, 60, 90, 120, 
150 (and so on) day loans come 
due are shown in heavy red. The 
whole thing works easily. 


I learned that a loan officer feels 
much less embarrassment in com- 
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puting interest on loans than form- 
erly because it takes almost no time 
and certainly no confusion results 
from his determining the exact 
number of days. 


» #8 ‘ z 
TIME TELLER 
eapnins te ON ore 


I learned also that, before this 
calendar was used, mistakes were 
made in computing the exact num- 
ber of days. The most common mis- 
take was to figure one day too few. 
The loss of one day’s interest on a 
$10,000 loan is serious, and when 
that loss is multiplied by 10 loans, 
it is mighty serious, so I thought it 
was my duty to tell you about this 
Heinz Interest and Discount Time- 
Teller and Desk Calendar. 


New Borrowers Made 
Eligible For Loans To 


Finance Operations 

(Continued from paye 554) 
is considerable benefit to the 
wholesaler and his customers by 
handling the matter in this way. 

Should the wholesaler fail to pay 
his loan, the bank could readily 
sell the coal on the open market. 
The transaction would be handled 
in very much the same way as the 
transaction was handled in selling 
the canned tomatoes. 

Another banker with whom I 
recently talked, told me of a little 
different type of field warehouse 
loan which he had made to a manu- 
facturer who produced toys such 
as tricycles, bicycles, and the like. 
This manufacturer had _ signed 


orders from large concerns who 
would take delivery during the 
summer months, but the manu- 
facturer wanted an even flow of 
production throughout the year, 
This required capital because the 
toys had to be stored for a few 
months, deliveries being made as 
the customers needed them. 

The customers placing the orders, 
were perfectly willing to verify 
their orders for the benefit of 
the bank, understanding that the 
manufacturer was arranging for a 
field warehouse loan. 

The custodian of the field ware- 
house company took charge of the 
stored toys after they were manu- 
factured, and the quantity was not 
only enough to protect the loan, 
but an excess amount was stored, 
The checks from the customers 
were sent to the bank as the goods 
were delivered. As payments were 
received, the bank credited them 
to the loan and gave the manufac- 
turer releases on additional quan- 
tities of stored toys so that more 
shipments could be made as needed. 
In other words, there was always a 
surplus of the finished product 
ready to ship which did not have 
to wait for the bank’s release. 


The arrangement made it pos- 
sible for the bank to get this loan 
which, during a period of several 
years, amounted to an important 
part of the bank’s income. The loan 
was fully protected. The collateral 
could easily have been sold for cash 
at any time and the bank would 
have had no work in arranging for 
the sale for the orders were already 
in hand. In other words, the bank 
would not have found it necessary 
to hire a salesman to sell tricycles. 
The sales had already been made. 


Perhaps it should be pointed out 
that the easiest field warehouse 
loans for a bank to make, are those 
on raw products for which there is 
a known, daily, public market, such 
as exists for grain. However, under 
the right circumstances, field ware- 
house loans can be made on finished 
products. 


The right circumstances should 
include: Enough signed orders to 
guarantee the prompt sale of the 
commodity in sufficient quantity to 
fully pay the loan, and with margin 
enough to give the bank a feeling 
of security. This margin varies 
according to products and according 
to circumstances. 


Some banks may question the 
possibility of making loans of this 
sort in addition to an open line of 
credit. There are only ten states, 
however, which have not provided 
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for an increase in the credit line to 
a customer when the loan is pro- 
tected by field warehouse receipts. 
All other states allow such an in- 
crease, varying from 10% more, to 
“no limit.” 

As a matter of fact, national 
banks in all states can make addi- 
tional loans beyond open lines 
amounting to 25% of the bank’s 
capital funds, this being in addition 
to the regular open line credit. This 
indicates how well banking author- 
ities recognize the safety of loans 
insured by field warehouse receipts. 


A Contributor Receives 
Two Letters 


letters to G. W. Snyder, Jr., Vice President, 
Topeka State Bank, Topeka, Kansas. 


I have read several times with 
much interest, your article entitled 
“Buying Organized and Costs Cut”, 
which appeared in the April, 1939 
issue of the Bankers Monthly. 


I intended long ago to ask your 
indulgence in helping us improve 
our own system of purchasing sup- 
plies and am wondering if we would 
be imposing too much upon your 
good nature by asking for samples 
of the forms used by your institu- 
tion. In order to defray your cost 
in the matter, we are-enclosing 25 
cents in stamps, which we trust will 
be sufficient. We assure you that 
we shall be glad to reciprocate in a 
like manner at any time—F. W. 
Allen, Asst. Cashier, Muscatine 
Bank and Trust Company, Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 


* * * 


I recently read your interesting 
article regarding a change of ad- 
dress set-up which you are using 
in your bank. 


We would very much appreciate 
an opportunity to review the forms 
which you use in this system and 
also an expression from you of your 
experience in connection with their 
use. 


You may be assured that we shall 
be very happy to reciprocate ideas 
with you at any time.—J. F. Camp- 
bell, Asst. Cashier, Seattle Trust 
and Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


Admit Your Mistakes 


You are not likely to lose a cus- 
tomer by admitting an error, but 
there is great danger of losing him 
if you try to cover up an error. 
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“WE KNOW 
CALIFORNIA” 


Imagine 495 correspondents in 307 
California communities all closely 
identified with every phase of business, 
industry, and agriculture! The services 
of these correspondents are available to 
you through one account with Califor- 


nia’s only statewide bank. 


Inquiries regarding this responsive 


service are given prompt attention. 


Bank of Americe 
NATIONAL 3,vines ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





THE BASIC POLICIES of this organization have contin- 


ved as originally established with such moderate 


changes as have been occasioned by the passage 


of time and the development of new external conditions. 


Essentially, they reflect a conception of investment that 


puts income above increment and principal above profit. 


A readable brochure further outlining basic policies and 


activities of this organization, will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO, LASALLE STREET + 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The History Of The 
Real Estate Mortgage 


It’s helpful to know how the real estate mortgage 
was developed because the knowledge serves as a 
valuable background for passing on real estate loans. 


By MORGAN L. FITCH 


President, Chicago Real Estate Board, Chicago, Illinois 


HE real estate mortgage is as 

old as the institution of prop- 

erty ownership and the records 
of a half dozen civilizations. When 
you say that there is nothing new 
under the sun, you are thinking of 
nothing so much as the real estate 
mortgage. The formal debt, as 
evidenced by a note with a col- 
lateral pledge of real property with 
all of its attendant and inevitable 
benefits and abuses, has come down 
through the ages almost as un- 
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changed and as unchanging as the 
mind of man. Through the rise and 
fall of civilization, the coming and 
going of a thousand governments, 
and an infinity of business trans- 
actions, the form, the use, and the 
character of the real estate mort- 
gage has been as constant as the 
flow of the tide. 

Like the country which is happy 
because it has no history, the static 
quality of mortgages is confirmed 
by nothing so well as by the fact 


Six Interesting Steps In 
The History Of The Real 
Estate Mortgage 


1. About 5,000 years ago, the 
mortgage was engraved on tab. 
lets of clay and payments were 
made by delivering portions of 
the grain that grew on the mort- 
gaged land. 


2. Egyptian mortgages were 
given as marriage settlements, 
as security for seed loans, as 
pensions, and as_ purchase 
money. The family tomb was 
often security for a loan. 


3. In Rome, the mortgage was 
first called a “Fiducia” and the 
property was actually trans- 
ferred to the lender. 


4. The next step was the 
“Pignus” under which technical 
ownership was retained, but pos- 
session of the property was 
given to the lender. 


5. The next was the “Hypo- 
theca” which corresponded to 
the mortgage still used in the 
early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


6. Now we have the govern- 
ment-guaranteed FHA mortgage. 


that you can find in your library 
almost no direct reference material 
on mortgage history. On current 
phases of real estate finance, the 
bibliography is as long as a Dreiser 
novel, but on history—nil. 

We go back about 5,000 years 
to find the oldest existing record of 
formal contract. In those days of 
Babylonian civilization, the mort- 
gage instrument was engraved on 
tablets of stone not unlike its 
twentieth century successor on 
tablets of blue bordered paper. And 
as you follow the succeeding eras 
of the Egyptian, the Hebrew, the 
Indian, the Greek, the Roman and 
the Christian, you find every mort- 
gage contract basically the same. 
Land was the security, interest 
rates from 8% to 12%, and terms 
as short as 30 days and seldom 
longer than a few years. 

The mortgage in its original con- 
ception was fundamental in social 
custom and jurisprudence along 
with the institutions of marriage 
and family, divorce, inheritance, 
ownership, master and_ servant, 
purchase and sale. Of such things 
are the social elements composing 
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that which we call civilization. 

In all of those elements, the 
form, the practice, and the law 
changed with the advancing years, 
except the mortgage. The wife and 
family who were only chattels, not 
unlike the live stock to the early 
Hebrew male, became independent 
human beings as time passed along. 
Divorce became a mutual privilege 
subject to the will of the courts. 
Human bondage gave way to en- 
slavement of captives of war, then 
to racial lines, then to political 
equality. Rights of ownership, 
limited only to the ruling,classes in 
the Egyptian era, became uni- 
versal. But the mortgage held to 
its non-social aspect, an instrument 
of private contract, dependent for 
its existence on the support of the 
society which it spurned. 

The first of the Babylonian 
mortgages were engraved on damp 
clay, baked for permanence, about 
3,000 years before Christ. They 
were called antichretic and that 
meant about the same thing that 
we mean today by an assignment 
of rents, for the mortgage was col- 
lectible out of the grain which grew 
on the property which was its 
security. 

In Egypt, mortgages continued 
to be antichretic—and popular. 
They were given as marriage set- 
tlements, as security for seed loans, 
as pensions, and as_ purchase 
money. It’s interesting to note that 
the most universal mortgage secur- 
ity of those days was a lien on the 
family tomb. And it may be pre- 
sumed that, in the event of hard 
times, the capitalists of the day 
piled up quite an inventory of 
nicely bound mummies, _ items 
which are not without their 
counterpart in modern finance, 
known affectionately as dead 
horses. 

It was out of such a background 
that the real estate mortgage came 
down to the Roman and Christian 
eras. Here the mortgage developed 
through three stages; first, the 
Roman “Fiducia” under which 
property securing a debt was ac- 
tually transferred; second, the 
“Pignus” under which technical 
ownership was retained but pos- 
session delivered; and third, the 
Roman “Hypotheca” which is 
basically the same as the mortgage 
of the early twentieth century. So 
we can say that 5,000 years brings 
us to 1932 with no material vari- 
ance in mortgage pattern as an 
instrument of private contract. 


There was, of course, constant 
legislation affecting the mortgage, 
but usually, it was found that the 
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law designed to lighten the burden 
of the borrower served only to 
increase it—a fact to be noted in 
many American states where the 
supposed leniency of foreclosure 
laws serves only to increase inter- 
est rates, debt costs, and caution of 
lenders, and makes loans harder to 
get. 

So we see a seesaw with the 
contract being constantly pro- 
tected as well as harassed by the 
law. Always there were new exac- 
tions sought to be imposed by the 
lender. Always there was leniency 
to borrowers extended by courts 
and legislative authorities. But 


emphatically, never was the mort- 
gage thought of as a means of 
social betterment. It became a thing 
to be abhorred and feared. 

The present generation remem- 
bers well that our fathers ‘and 
grandfathers had a holy horror of 
the mortgage on home or farm and 
that it was an evil to them no less 
than plague. 

We can remember, too, the 
country squire who grew rich from 
foreclosures of neighbor’s farms in 
a period of quick fluctuation of 
land values. 

But there’s a new angle in the 
mortgage business of today. There 


a Bond Paper that's 
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TRULY WWE 
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may be good arguments that the 
shift to the FHA mortgage is too 
violent, that principles of mort- 
gage lending established through 
milleniums of experience cannot 
be violated with impunity, that 
government operates with poor 
grace in the field of private debt. 
But those are matters beside the 
point. The significant fact is that 
the long term, low cost, govern- 
ment insured real estate mortgage 
—the socialized mortgage, if you 
please—has almost driven the old 
style mortgage out of business. And 
where the Babylonian offspring has 
survived, it has been so brutally 
altered by the force of association 
with the new rival that its own 
Egyptian grandmother wouldn’t 
know it. 

Today, in less than five years 
time, we have cast the mortgage in 
a new mold, we have put the mort- 
gage lender in a new light, we 
have denied a tradition 5,000 years 
old. Society has taken the mort- 
gage business into its own hands. 
It has provided for itself a 25-year 
self-liquidating loan with 4%% 
interest rate. It has overcome the 
force of depression, the restriction 
of artificial labor regulation, the 
abuse of taxing power, to give it- 
self the means of housing its 
families in new homes, securely 
and independently. 


Think of the consequences of a 
reduction in interest rate from 744% 
to 5% together with an extension 
of term from 5 to 25 years. By 


simple arithmetic, it increases the 
value of the mortgaged portion of 
a house 50%. In addition, the fear 
of mortgage debt has been re- 
moved. The market for homes has 
been extended to people who be- 
fore never even hoped to own their 
own house. And, more important 
to us, an avenue of investment has 
been opened to capital and a chance 
to do business in selling homes, 
offered to realtors. 


Let’s try not to be prejudiced 
but clinical and scientific. If we 
are, we must recognize that the 
socialized mortgage, as I like to 
term it, or if you will, the FHA 
mortgage, has made the only real 
contribution to both the economic 
and moral welfare of the American 
family that has been seen in the 
past 10 years, and it is as perma- 
nent in the American scene as the 
U. S. postoffice. 


Monetary Management Under 
The New Deal 


By Dr. Arthur Whipple Crawford. 
Published by the American Council 
On Public Affairs, 1734 Eye Street, 
Washington, D. C. Cloth edition 
$3.75, paper edition, $3.25, 380 
pages. 

The publishers state that this 
book represents the most compre- 
hensive review of monetary legis- 
lation and actions during the seven 
and ‘a half years of the New Deal 
which has yet been published. 
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In analyzing available statistics 
as to export and import trade, com- 
modity prices, business conditions, 
and movements of capital and gold, 
Dr. Crawford fails to find conclusive 
evidence of the necessity for aban. 
donment of the gold standard jp 
1933 or of substantial benefits there. 
from. While he believes the increase 
in the price of gold was unneces- 
sary, he recognizes that any return 
to the former price would be highly 
deflationary. The present price of 
gold, he asserts, has not been the 
immediate cause of the tremendous 
movement of gold to the United 
States but the stimulation of pro- 
duction due to greater profits has 
been a factor for which the United 
States is responsible. The silver 
program, he says, has had no justi- 
fication except as a subsidy to the 
western silver producing industry, 

The Federal Reserve authorities 
are credited with having made not- 
able progress in the development 
of a technique of monetary man- 
agement although restricted by in- 
adequate powers over banking 
reserves. 

The part played by the Treasury 
in promoting world stabilization of 
currencies between 1935 and 1939 
has borne substantial results, the 
author indicates, up to the time of 
the outbreak of the European war. 

“The experience with monetary 
management under the New Deal 
has proved, as the Federal Reserve 
authorities consistently have con- 
tended, that devices for the control 
of currency and credit do not offer 
a panacea for economic ills. When 
used with caution, they may help 
to smooth the peaks and valleys of 
the business cycle and to establish 
a firm basis for normal activities, 
domestic and international; of trade, 
industry, finance and agriculture.” 


How To Get A True Turnover 
Figure From A Statement 


Aside from the cash item, the 
receivables in the statement are 
usually the best asset. However, 
it is not safe to assume that all 
receivables are good. Amounts due 
from officers, employees, and rela- 
tives, and others actually interested 
in the business, are excluded. The 
business receivables are then con- 
sidered in relationship to the vol- 
ume of business for the year, with 
due regard to the irregularity of the 
monthly sales, and their probable 
age so determined. 

The merchandise is compared 
with the sales, to determine the 
turnover, but since the merchan- 
dise is valued at cost, and sales 
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figures represent the selling prices, 
we do not have constant items to 
compare. It is necessary, therefore, 
to reduce the sales to “cost of sales.” 


When this is done, we are in a 
position to compare the merchan- 
dise inventory, a cost figure, with 
the cost of sales, also a cost figure. 
We have seen statements of highly 
specialized businesses in which the 
actual material cost of the mer- 
chandise and labor put into it, rep- 
resented only 30% or 40% of the 
sales price, the balance leaving 
room for adequate advertising and 
administrative expenses,’ particu- 
larly essential to a given line. 


For instance, a statement reflect- 
ing an inventory of $10,000 against 
a sales volume of $100,000 would at 
first glance indicate a turnover of 
10 times a year. The cost of sales, 
however, may not be in excess of 
$30,000. And because the inventory 
itself was carried at cost, the actual 
turnover was only three times a 
year. Thus, instead of having 36 
days’ merchandise on the shelves, 
it actually had four months.—D. M. 
Sweet. 


Two Important Trends 
In Loan Terms 


It is rapidly becoming standard 
practice to fit repayment dates to 
the anticipated income of the indi- 
vidual borrower. This is nothing 
more than observance of the most 
basic of all financial principles, 
which is that obligations must be so 
arranged that the wherewithal to 
pay them can be safely anticipated 
at the proper times. Also, the prac- 
tice of manufacturers fitting sales 
terms to income is sure to persist 
and grow, because it is basically 
sound. 


Both the banks and Production 
Credit Associations are tending to 
insist on financing a farmer’s entire 
short-term requirements, rather 
than only a part. This attitude is 
to a large extent an outgrowth of 
the fitting of terms to income, since 
it enables the lending agency to 
co-ordinate its financing with the 
farmer’s income as a whole. 


Banks Increase Short-Term 
Farm Loans 


The most important agencies 
extending short-term credit to 
farmers are the commercial banks, 
whose short-term loans amounted 
to $788,000,000 at January 1, 1938 
and $1,065,000,000 at January 1, 
1939. There was a further rise to 
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$1,193,000,000 at July 1, 1939, con- 
tinuing the increase which began 
in 1937. While these bank loans are 
made for a variety of purposes, a 
large part of the increase is repre- 
sented by loans on farm products 
in storage made with the guarantee 
of the Commodity. Credit Corpora- 
tion, principally in the corn and 
cotton belts. 

Next in importance are the Pro- 
duction Credit Associations, operat- 
ing under the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. These associations obtain 
the greater part of their funds from 
the Federal Intermediate Credit 






Banks, which in turn, sell their 
securities to the public. Unlike the 
commercial banks, the Production 
Credit Associations have not in- 
creased their loans very much in 
the last few years. Their outstand- 
ing loans were $138,000,000 at Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, $148,000,000 at Janu- 
ary 1, 1939 and $154,000,000 at 
January 1, 1940. 


The relationship between the 
borrower and his employees must 
be studied with just as much 
earnestness as the relationship be- 
tween his assets and his liabilities. 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 


American National Bank, Lawton, 
Okla. — remodeling exterior — 
$5,500. 

American State Bank, Flat River, 
Mo.— insulation. 

Miami Beach (Fla.) First National 
Bank—remodeling and enlarg- 
ing—$20,000. 

First National Bank of Emlenton, 
Pa.—remodeling and enlarging, 
modern counters, fluorescent 
lighting, new vault door. 

Farmers and Mechanics National 
Bank, Woodbury, N. J.—remodel- 
ing interior, modern counters, 
larger lobby, additional office. 

Merchants and Planters’ Bank, 
Drew, Miss.—redecorating. 

Council Grove (Kan.) National 
Bank—remodeling, modern coun- 
ters, rubber tile floor, venetian 
blinds, insulating ceiling. 

National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Aberdeen, Wash.—addi- 
tion, new vault, additional 
coupon booths, new entrance.— 
$10,000. 

People’s State Bank, Baytown, Tex. 
—new building, air conditioning. 

Gillioz Bank and Trust Co., Monett, 
Mo.—additional tellers’ windows, 
bandit-resisting barrier. 

Federal Reserve Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C.—new building—$500,000. 

Idaho First National Bank of Boise, 
Nez Perce, Ida.—remodeling new 
quarters, modern fixtures, new 
ceiling and floors. 


First State Bank, Parkin, Ark.— 
new building, modern counters, 
acoustical ceiling, metal windows, 
air conditioning. 

Elk Horn Bank and Trust Co., Ar- 
kadelphia, Ark. — remodeling, 
safety deposit boxes, venetian 
blinds. 

Manti City Savings Bank, Manti, 
Utah—remodeling and enlarging, 
new front and entrance, modern 
fixtures. 

Bank of America, University 
branch, Berkeley, Calif—remod- 
eling, modern counters, acoustical 
ceiling and walls, new heating 
plant, modern lighting, ventilat- 
ing system—$20,000. 

Bank of America, Hollywood, 
Calif—remodeling and enlarging, 
mezzanine floor, additional safe 
deposit boxes, additional tellers’ 
windows—$25,000. 

Seattle First National Bank, Wen- 
atchee, Wash.—remodeling, cool- 
ing system, new roof—$3,500. 

Tallahatchie County Bank, Charles- 
ton, Miss—air conditioning. 

First National Bank, Joplin, Mo.— 
remodeling new quarters, three 
new vaults. 

Bank of Meadville, 
building, modern 
$6,000. 

Brady (Tex.) National Bank—re- 
modeling, new fixtures. 

United States National Bank of 
Portland, Salem, Ore. — new 


Mo.—new 
counters — 
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building, glass block front. 

American Trust Company, Polk. 
California branch, San Francisco, 
Calif.—additional tellers’ win. 
dows, acoustical ceiling and walls, 
safe deposit vault enlarged. 

Peoples Bank of Charlestown, W, 
Va.—new front, new vault fix. 
tures, modern counters, venetian 
blinds. 

First State Bank of Ravenna, Mich. 
new fireproof building, two 
vaults. 

Nolte National Bank of Seguin, Tex. 
—remodeling and enlarging, new 
vault. 

First National Bank, Highland Park, 
N. J.—remodeling and enlarging, 
new vault—$30,000. 

First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.—remodeling, 

Chelsea (Mass.) Trust Co.—new 
entrance. 

First National Bank, Bartlesville, 
Okla.—remodeling and enlarg- 
ing. 

First Federal Savings and Loan 
Assn., Meriden, Conn. — new 
building, air conditioning. 

Bank of Meadville, Mo. — new 
building. 

Commercial National Bank, Shreve- 
port, La.—new vault door. 

Council Bluffs (Ia.) Savings Bank 
—new building—$200,000. 

American National Bank, Lawton, 
Okla.—remodeling.—$6,700. 

First State Bank, Elkhart, Ind.— 
air conditioning. 

First National Bank, Lynchburg 
National Bank, and Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, all of Lynchburg, 
Va.—after-hour depositories. 

City National Bank and Trust Co., 
Columbus, O., — remodeling. — 
$35,000. 

Bank of Cope, Orangeburg, S. C.— 
remodeling new quarters, night 
depository, new fixtures.—$5,000. 

Westfield Trust Co., Scotch Plains, 
N. J.—redecorating. 

State Bank of Pretty Prairie, Kan. 
—cooling system. 

First National Bank, Vinita, Okla. 
—remodeling, fluorescent light- 
ing. 

Halstead 
system. 

Minden (La.) Bank and Trust Co. 
—air conditioning. 

Farmers National Bank, Erick, 
Okla.—remodeling interior. 

Zavalla County Bank, Crystal City, 
Tex.—remodeling interior. 

Greenleaf (Kan.) State Bank— 
fluorescent lighting, modern 
counters, venetian blinds. 

Olmstead County Bank and Trust 
Co., Rochester, Minn.—remodel- 
ing. 

First National Bank, Scottsbluff, 
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Neb.—remodeling interior. 
Central National Bank, Playhouse 


Sq. Office, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
modern counters, fluorescent 
lighting. 


Bank of America, 54th and Cren- 
shaw branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 
—new vault—$8,500. 

Solomon (Kan.) National Bank— 
air conditioning. 

Anglo-California Bank, Chico, Calif. 
—remodeling and enlarging, new 
entrance, modern counters, eleva- 
tor, modern lighting system, air 
conditioning—$40,000. 

First National Bank, . Tonasket, 
Wash.—remodeling interior, mod- 
ern counters. 

Bank of Newport, Taft, Ore—new 
building. 

Bank of Arizona, Flagstaff, Ariz.— 
remodeling, 2 new vaults, rest 
rooms, .ew heating system, air 
conditioning. 

Peoples’ Bank of Hawk Point, Mo. 
—new building. 


Government Spending And 
Economic Expansion 


By Professors Arthur E. Burns and 
Donald S. Watson of George Wash- 
ington University. 

Published by the American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1734 I Street, 
Washington, D. C., Regular edition 
$2.00, cloth edition $2.50, 176 pages. 


This is described by the pub- 
lishers as “a comprehensive survey 
of government spending during the 
past decade, which analyzes for the 
first time, the background, growth, 
characteristics, difficulties, and in- 
adequacies of government spending 
programs.” 

The conclusion reached as a re- 
sult of analyzing the findings is that 
government spending began too 
late, and the amount spent was too 
small to offset the effect of the de- 
pression which started in 1929. 


The authors also state that related 
policies and programs of govern- 
ment have fluctuated too much be- 
cause of congressional action; that 
the administrative agencies in- 
volved have been frequently 
stymied; that the programs 
launched have been too narrow; 
that the present was has greatly 
increased the necessity for more 
ambitious programs and _ larger 
expenditures; and that a sound 
national economy is dependent upon 
a long-range spending program. 

Another conclusion is: Whether 
we get in or stay out of war, war 
prosperity can end in only one way 
—depression. The bigger the war 
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prosperity, the bigger the post-war 
depression. 

New investments to meet war 
demands would stop suddenly in the 
post-war period. Foreign orders and 
(if we were in) domestic war de- 
mands would cease. The old story 
of distorted war industry with its 
mass unemployment and disloca- 
tions would be repeated. 

Post-war depression expendi- 
tures to follow this present war 
promise to equal or exceed the best 
spending years of the 1930’s. This 
seems likely because the boom built 
by war, unless supported subse- 
quently by a backlog of peacetime 


investment opportunities, currently 
not in sight, would bring in its 
wake an enormous problem of un- 
employment. 


It Pays To Lay An Intelligent 
Groundwork 


One bank analyzed accounts for 
a short time to discover how much 
work it was doing for nothing. 
During this experiment it made no 
report and no charge to customers, 
but it used the figures thus obtained 
for its own scientifically planned 
schedule of charges. 
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Banking Changes With The Time 


Banking, like all other types of 
business, has undergone many 
changes in recent years and cer- 
tainly, it behooves us to be alert 
and cognizant of these changes. 
Never let it be said that we are not 
as progressive minded as those who 
are engaged in other lines of busi- 
ness. It is my belief that no one 
can be very successful who simply 
keeps on doing things because of 
old established custom. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that we streamline 
our methods to meet the present 


OF NEW YORK 


trends in business. There is no good 
reason why we bankers should not 
continue to be the leaders in our 
respective communities, as was the 
position we held in the so-called 
“good old days.” 


The public wants the best there 
is in banking service. It wants to 
see banks in the smaller towns and 
cities continue to operate. A com- 
plete knowledge of installment 
financing will make it possible for 
us to build for a permanent future. 
Let us do our part. It can be done. 
—Frank P. Powers, President, 
Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Min- 
nesota. 


Do You Notice The Noise? 


We are daily becoming more noise 
conscious, owing to the publicity 
given to noise by abatement so- 
cieties throughout the country, and 
due to the zeal of leading journals 
in calling attention to the remark- 
able results obtained with acousti- 
cal treatment in hospitals, offices, 
banks, churches, schools, restau- 
rants, and so on. It is only natural 
that we should look into this matter 
more extensively than we have 
heretofore—and investigate the 
manifold benefits reported by many 
users to have been derived from 
proper acoustical treatment. 

The benefits from acoustical 
treatment are as follows: 

Efficiency has been increased. 

Labor which was_ previously 
wasted is now saved. 

Mistakes which were once made 
are now avoided. 

Nerves which were on edge are 
now calmed. 

Sleep which was before out of 
the question is now enjoyed to the 
fullest. 

The recovery of sick persons has 
been expedited. 

The pace of learning has been 
speeded up. 

Customers who went elsewhere 
have returned. 

The atmosphere has been im- 
proved. 

And absences have been reduced. 


The Essence Of Good 
Management 


Management cannot be judged 
entirely by figures, for it is not the 
figures which make decisions. The 
officers of the company make the 
decisions; the figures show only 
some of the results of those de- 
cisions. 


The Importance’ Of The Date 
Of A Financial Statement 


In a highly seasonal business, a 
concern may prepare its statement 
at a time when it is virtually in. 
active—which is a time when it 
has not yet received raw materials 
for the next season’s business, but 
has had the benefit of most of its 
collections for the season just 
passed. A statement made at such 
a time reflects the smallest liabil- 
ities and shows the best ratios. 

This makes it necessary for the 
loan officer to determine the extent 
of liabilities at the maximum 
period, and to give effect to these 
changes in picturing the condition 
of the concern. Occasionally, con- 
sideration of these factors reveals 
too extended a condition at a cer- 
tain time of the year.—!”. D. S. 


How To Check Bills Payable 


A bank officer in an industrial 
center reports the following helpful 
experience in handling a loan which 
had become doubtful. 


We always record the names of 
the customer’s other creditors by 
scanning the cancelled checks at 
that time of the year when the busi- 
ness is most active. For example, I 
recall a recent statement submit- 
ted on which there was some ques- 
tion about the correctness of the 
bills payable. 


Since ours was the only bank 
account, we could readily verify 
the cash claimed. In reviewing the 
concern’s books, our accountant 
verified the accounts receivable 
claimed, all of which were good. 
Then we made a physical examina- 
tion of the inventories, which also 
proved to be the amount claimed in 
the figures. Inasmuch as the real 
estate was a matter of record, it 
was easily verified and appraised. 
The notes payable to the bank were 
also in thorough accord with our 
own records. Thus, everything had 
been verified except the open ac- 
counts payable. 

The records of this customer 
were not sufficiently complete to 
permit us to cross-check the pur- 
chases into inventory and _ sales, 
which was necessary in order to 
determine the approximate amount 
that he owed. Therefore, we had to 
devise some other means of gather- 
ing the information desired. 

Over a period of several months, 
every check in the account was 
reviewed, and the names of likely 
sellers to the customer were re- 
corded. After we had completed a 
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jong list, we asked him for a new 






statement. 

On June 28, we sent the cus- 
fomary credit inquiry to all the 
selling organizations whose names 
we had ascertained, inquiring about 
the customer’s method of payment. 
On each letter, we put this definite 
postscript: “Please advise exact 
amount owing at this time.” 

This letter was received by the 
addressee on the date of the state- 
ment. When the replies were re- 
ceived, we at once tabulated the 
totals shown. To our surprise, the 
total shown proved to -be much 
larger than the total of the pay- 
ables given in the statement. 

We did not immediately display 
our concern to the customer or re- 
late to him our discovery; because, 
if his business were actually in 
yery bad shape, we did not want 
to give him a chance to avoid pay- 
ment by arbitrary action. However, 
we proceeded to protect ourselves 
with accounts and security, and 
gradually succeeded in working the 
loan down, and ultimately out. 
Here, we applied pressure when 
we knew it could be done with- 
out material detriment. We were 
sure that we could not safely lend 
money to this man in the future. 


Files At Your Elbow 


Records to which a teller must 
refer frequently during the day 
should be at his elbow, rather than 
at the back of the cage or at some 
distance which requires him to 
leave the wicket. 

This suggestion might not seem 
to be so important at first, but 
when one stops to realize that the 
customer’s time is involved, as 
well as that of the teller, it be- 
comes obvious that all informa- 
tion should be at the teller’s elbow, 
so that both he and the customer 
may be saved time. 

A list of stop-payments, a list of 
over-drafts, payroll signatures of 
those who have no accounts, a list 
of installment loan payments with 
date and amount—all these are 
very helpful, depending upon the 
policy of the bank. 

Of course, if installment loans 
are paid only at a certain window, 
the record would be there. But if 
they are payable at any window, 
then the records listing simply the 
date of the month due, and the 
amount, would be very helpful to 
every teller. This would enable 
him to know whether the amount 
offered was the right amount or not, 
and whether the payment is over- 
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due. Of course, if the coupon sys- 
tem is used, then such a record 
would not be needed, because the 
coupon itself would show the due 
date and the amount of payment. 
In addition to these records, a 
telautograph or pneumatic tube 
system or some other good system 
of getting in touch with the book- 
keeper is most important in order 
to avoid overdrafts. By means of 
any of these systems, the teller can 
find out whether the balance is 
sufficient or not, before the check 
being offered at the window is paid. 
The change maker is also an im- 
portant machine at most windows, 


especially at the time of cashing 
payroll checks. Instead of counting 
out the odd cents, the teller merely 
touches one key, and the change 
is automatically counted and de- 
livered. 

There are, of course, times in 
every bank when not many people 
are in the lobby. But there are 
other times when the lobby is con- 
gested and when mounting im- 
patience, as customers stand in line 
waiting to be served, gets in its 
deadly work of destroying good 
will. It is for those times that 
records and equipment at the elbow 
of the teller are most important. 
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S THE result of research work 
carried on over a period of 
several months, I find that the 

importance of carefully studying 
the bank’s' requirements’ and 
choosing the right grade of inked 
ribbon for the work in hand can- 
not be over-emphasized. The finest 
ribbon made may not give satis- 
factory results if it is used for 
work for which it was not intend- 
ed. Purchasing officers whom I 
have consulted make it a practice 
to select their ribbons according to 
the class of work. 

Thus, Leonard C. Phillips, 
cashier, La Salle National Bank, 
Chicago, has found that “it is a 
distinct advantage to use a ribbon 
especially adapted to each kind of 
work in the bank. For superior 
legibility, good appearance of 
finished products, and most effici- 
ent use of ribbon, it is best to avoid 
trying to make one type of ribbon 
do too wide a variety of work. 

“There are special ribbons for 


special purposes. Thus, for the 
writing of stock certificates or 
other instruments, it’s necessary 


that a clear, indelible imprint be 
made. And this is best secured 
through the use of a fine-grained 
silk ribbon. 

“For planograph work, it is ad- 
visable to employ a special plano- 
graph ribbon. This type of ribbon 
gives a clear-cut black impression 
which, when examined under a 
magnifying glass, doesn’t have the 
fuzzy appearance of a coarser rib- 
bon imprint that clearly shows 
under the camera eye. 

“Good results,” declares Mr. 
Phillips, “are dependent upon such 
a variety of conditions that it pays 
to devote attention to the problem 
of fitting the ribbon to the work to 
be performed. This requires a 
thorough knowledge of the various 
conditions obtaining, of all the 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


There’s A Ribbon For Every Job 


Accumulating the experiences of many bank 
purchasing officers, the author here sums up 
the knowledge gained from which any pur- 
chasing officer may benefit considerably. 


By NORMAN D. STONE 


kinds, thicknesses, and _ thread 
counts of ribbons available, and an 
ability to select the proper grade.” 

In a practical sense, the best 
ribbon is the one which will do 
better work than any other for a 
specific typing operation. Opera- 
tions, however, are so varied that 
the ribbon may require a fine con- 
struction, or perhaps a coarse 
weave, little ink or much ink, and 
the cloth might be either cotton or 
silk, depending upon circum- 

















stances. Selecting the right ribbon 
then, involves a study of such fac- 
tors as: The machine on which 
the ribbon is to be used, the type, 
the platen, the copy work, the 
printed impression desired, and 
the operator’s touch. 

Tests will show that impressions 
vary on different machines. The 
various machines differ from one 
another in force of blow and in 
penetrating power. Will the noise- 
less typewriter reproduce satis- 
factorily from a ribbon made for 
the regular hammer stroke type- 
writer? Of course not! The reason 
—ribbons are specially made to 
meet the characteristics of the 
noiseless type of machine. The cot- 
ton fabric is thinner and has a 
higher thread count than the more 
common typewriter ribbon. 

The thinner fabrics are prefer- 
able for use on noiseless machines 
because of the light hammer 
stroke characteristic to this type of 
machine. Heavy fabric ribbons 
should never be used as there is 
little or no wear on the fabric. 
Furthermore, the key stroke on 
noiseless machines is classified as 
a pressure stroke which does not 
force the ink from the ribbon into 
the paper like the hammer sirnke 
on the other machines. 

In view of the foregoing, 
writing or printing made on 
noiseless machine has a tendency) 
to lie on the paper until absorbed. 
Many bond papers are of hard 
finish and lack absorbing proper- 
ties. Consequently, the print lies on 
the surface, and if the letters are 
folded before the printing is given 
time to dry, an offset is quite 
likely to occur. This difficulty is of 
course reduced to a minimum by a 
special ink formula used in pro- 
ducing noiseless ribbons. 

The age of the equipment also 
produces special conditions. Old 
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1. When the sharpest and 
cleanest of typewritten impres- 
sions are required, as in the 
correspondence of executives, a 
silk ribbon with a very high 
thread count to the square inch, 
and a thickness of .003 of an inch 
has proved to be the most suit- 
able. 


2. When strength, durability, 
and long ink life are sought, 
along with a clean-cut, sharp 
write, a cotton fabric with a count 
of 320 to 330 threads to the 
square inch and a body thick- 


Thread Counts And Thicknesses Of Ribbons For Different Work In A Bank 


ness of .0045 of an inch, is the 
best medium. 


3. When quality at a lower 
cost is desired, a cotton fabric 
having a count of approximately 
304 threads to the square inch 
and a body thickness of .005 
inches, best serves the purpose. 


4. For correspondence  be- 
tween and within departments, 
when economy, long ink life, 
durability, and legible outline of 
type impressions are required, 
rather than an extra sharp write, 





a cotton fabric with a count of 
260 threads per square inch with 
a body thickness-of .0057 inches 
is commonly employed. 

5. To meet the stress of un- 
usual mechanical functions of 
such equipment as billing and 
accounting machines, electrical 
typewriters, or typewriters equip- 
ped with hard rubber, brass 
platens, or flat writing beds, a 
reinforced cotton fabric having a 
count of 260 threads per square 
inch with a body thickness of 
.0061 inches is best. é, 





typewriters are usually severe in 
action, and, hence, require lightly 
inked ribbons. 

“The hardness and condition of 
the platen is also an important 
factor in the selection of inked 
ribbons,” points out Walter Arm- 
strong, purchasing officer, Amer- 
ican National Bank, Chicago. 
Platens, like carbon paper finish, 
he explains, are manufactured in 
various degrees of hardness to 
meet manifolding requirements. 
Platens not changed regularly, 
grow hard, dry, and pitted, mak- 





Factors To Consider In 
Selecting The Ribbon 
That Fits The Job 


1. The type of machine. 
2. The age of the equipment. 


3. The hardness and condi- 
tion of the platen. 


4. The weight and finish of 
letterheads and copy sheets to 
be used. 


5. The style of type with 
which a machine is equipped. 


6. The printed 
desired. 


7. The ribbon fabric. 
8. The degree of inking. 


9. The thread count to the 
square inch. 


10. The body thickness of the 
ibbon. 


\ 1l. The performance of the 
ribbon in a test. 


12. The expected wear. 
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impression 


ing the production of acceptable 
typewritten work very difficult. A 
finish or inking should be chosen 
to correspond to the density of the 
platen. Thus, soft platens usually 
require more heavily inked rib- 
bons than do hard platens. 

The weight and finish of letter- 
heads and copy sheets to be used 
is likewise an important point to 
be considered. The more bulk 
created by letterheads and copy 
papers, the greater the need for 
thin fabrics. 

It has been discovered in many 
banks that the difference in the 
touch of various typists requires a 
different typewriter ribbon. The 
operator who taps lightly on the 
keys needs a thinner, sharper 
writing ribbon than the one who 
literally pounds. 


The style of type with which a 
machine is equipped also deter- 
mines to a large extent the selec- 
tion of appropriate ribbons. Elite, 
the smallest type, requires a light- 
er degree of inking than Pica or 
Gothic, due to the fact that it 
print a smaller area. Thus, to 
print good looking letters with 
elite type, it is well to use a fabric 
with a light to light medium de- 
gree of inking. Pica, the larger 
type, usually does its best work 
through the medium to light me- 
dium degrees. For Gothic and other 
billing types, where the cloth is 
subjected to tremendous pounding, 
you usually get best results with a 
ribbon impregnated with a medium 
to extra heavy degree of inking. 
In billing and other manifolding 
work, it is advantageous to use a 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 





Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Deve if U5, | Cadkien, 


in the BUYERS GUIDE Section of 
the November BANKERS MONTHLY! 


ES, Mr. Cashier, once more BANKERS MONTHLY is 

making it possible for you, or your secretary, to “put 
the finger’ on exact supply sources of any supply item or 
piece of equipment you may need. We are putting the final 
touches on the Fall Edition of the Buyers Guide and it will 
come to you as part of the November issue. 


Since the first edition of the 
Buyers Guide was published, 
back in 1935, it has been our 
constant endeavor to make each 
issue better than its predecessor. 
Ordinarily that would become 
increasingly difficult, as one 
neared perfection. But it is doubt- 
ful whether this service guide 
will ever reach a static point. 
Developments in bank manage- 
ment and operation create new 
needs in bank equipment and 
supplies. Manufacturers are con- 
stantly creating new devices, or 


broadening their services. New 
manufacturers appear with mer- 
chandise that merits your atten- 
tion. And every so often we think 
of some improvement in our 
presentation of this information 
which will make it easier to use 
or more complete in its service 
to you. 

The extent to which this Buyers 
Guide is valuable to you depends 
on the frequency with which you 
use it. We urge you therefore, to 
use it constantly. 


Look for this new, better Buyers Guide in November 


reinforced, extra strong fabric in 
order to eliminate the cutting 
which results from the heavy im- 
pacts. 

“The printed impression desired 
is also an important point to be 
considered,” says J. Ross Hum- 
phries, assistant to the president, 
Central National Bank in Chicago. 
“If a broad, heavy write will serve 
the purpose, a saving can be effect- 
ed because a heavier fabric can 
then be employed—which is less 
costly than the lighter one. How- 
ever, as we all know, it is insuf- 
ficient to buy a heavier grade of 
ribbon to cover all typing require- 
ments. While a heavy fabric may 
be acceptable for one function, a 
thinner, more expensive one is 
likely to be needed for another. 
Thus, the correspondence of ex- 
ecutive officers requires a higher 
degree of legibility than does that 
which sees only inter-department- 
al use. Consequently, for execu- 
tives’ correspondence, a_ better 
quality of fabric is to be employed.” 

“I think a good quality ribbon 
should be used in every case, due 
to the fact that the appearance of 
a letter is very important,” asserts 
Walter Armstrong of the Ameri- 
can National Bank. “Besides, you 
don’t have to worry about waste, 
as every girl despises the change 
of a ribbon.” 

The fabric is the vehicle which 
absorbs, carries, and delivers the 
ink in the process of printing on 
paper by typewriter type. The 
actual “stamping” of the ink on 
paper comes from the protruding 
“bumps” of the weave which form 
the outer surface of the cloth, caus- 
ing the ink to be “dotted” on the 
paper. This condition is evident 
when the ribbon-typed impression 
is examined under a magnifying 
glass. 

There is as much difference in the 
quality, strength, and fineness of 
the threads for typewriter ribbons 
as there is in the threads used in 
different grades of handkerchiefs. 

To derive finer qualities of type 
impressions easily recognized by a 
layman, a finer quality of finished 
cloth or fabric must be used as the 
base of manufacture. The fineness 
or higher quality of the fabric is 
derived from weaving more threads 
of finer, stronger texture, into a 
given area. For purposes of easy 
reckoning, an acceptable area is a 
square inch. Threads running th¢ 
length of the fabric are the warp; 
and threads running the width ajre 
the filling. i 

There is a standard for the con- 
tents of the square inch below 
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‘which there is evident danger. To 


remain on a very safe side, a thread 
count of 260 is considered as the 
point where very satisfactory typ- 
ing results can be obtained, com- 
prehending four vital elements; ink 
saturation, ink retention, character 
of the write, and long life of the 
fabric. 

Upon the thickness of the cloth 
rests, in part at least, the life of the 
fabric before sharp type faces break 
or pierce the threads. Combined 
with the weave must be a body 
thickness, first, to permit acceptable 
impressions through type and sec- 
ond, to afford consistent wear. 

The threads are the reservoirs 
which store the ink and release it 
upon demand. A fabric having a 
low thread count per square inch 
transfers ink to the paper only to 
the extent of the relation of the 
number of threads to the area of 
the type face. Loosely woven 
thicker threads form a low thread 
count; more tightly woven thinner 
threads form a high thread count. 
Therefore, the ability to cause a 
sharper, better quality of impres- 
sion arises with the increase in 
thread count to the square inch. 

Silk and cotton are generally the 
two materials used in the manufac- 
ture of ribbons. Although the silk 
ribbon has very great strength and 
does not cut up rapidly, it is not as 
widely employed as the cotton 
fabric. This is due to the fact that 
the majority of functions in the 
bank do not require the fine impres- 
sion made through the medium of 
silk. Everything considered, the 
cotton fabric is usually more satis- 
factory for all-around work, being 
cheaper, having a longer life span 
from the standpoint of the break- 
down of the density of the write, 
and writing stronger than the silk 
ribbon. 

However, when the sharpest and 
cleanest of typewritten impressions 
are required, as is the case in the 
correspondence of bank executives, 
a silk ribbon best “fills the bill.” A 
silk ribbon with a very high thread 
count to the square inch, and a 
thickness of .003 has been proved 
to be the most suitable for this 
work. 

When strength, durability, and 
long ink life are sought along with 
a clean-cut, sharp write, a cotton 
fabric with a count of 320 to 330 
threads to the squzre inch has been 
found to be the best medium. The 
threads are thin in texture, forming 
a body thickness of .0045 of an inch 
to give a sharp typed impression. 
This ribbon is employed for the 
correspondence of executive of- 
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new...amazing 


SILENT 
DOG WHISTLE 









T'S the sensation of hunters and pet dog owners every- 

where—this amazing, new, high-frequency whistle, 
inaudible at a distance to the human ear, yet com- 
manding the alert attention of the dog. 

We're telling you about it because it’s being offered 
by the Purina Merchant of your town, and is typical of 
the many novel selling plans which lift his store above 
the crowd. Such merchandising makes him a dealer 
well deserving of the helpful cooperation of your bank. 

If you could use one of these Silent Whistles in your 
fall hunting, we'll send you one through your Purina 
Merchant. To get this whistle absolutely without charge, 
just fill out the coupon below. Our object is simply to 
get the two of you better acquainted! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ficers, as well as for the prepara- 
tions of reports, surveys, and 
analyses, when the best character 
in typed results is required. 
When quality at a lower cost is 
desired, a cotton fabric with a count 
of about 304 threads to the square 
inch and a body thickness of .005 
inches, best serves the purpose. 
This ribbon is commonly employed 
for the correspondence of depart- 
ment heads and for all purposes in 
which a combination of durability, 
good writing results, and long ink 
life at a moderate price are wanted. 
A cotton fabric with a count of 
260 threads to the square inch and 
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a body thickness of .0057 inches is 
commonly employed for corre- 
spondence between and within de- 
partments, as well as with branches, 
when economy, long ink life, dura- 
bility, and legible outline of type 
impressions are required rather 
than an extra sharp write. This 
combination of low thread count, 
and thickness yields long wear and 
long ink life. 

To meet the stress of unusual 
mechanical functions of such equip- 
ment as billing machines, account- 
ing machines and electric typewrit- 
ers, or typewriters equipped with 
hard rubber, or brass platens, or 
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flat writing beds, many purchasing 
officers have found it advantageous 
to order ribbons manufactured in 
reinforced fabrics. 

“How the ribbon performs under 
test is generally the factor which 
guides us in our final selection of a 
supply of bank ribbons for use in 
the bank,” says Howard A. Berg, 
assistant cashier, National Boule- 
vard Bank of Chicago. “Equal in 
importance to the fabric itself in 
this connection is the ink in the rib- 
bon. The finest and best fabric in 
the world will not make a good 
ribbon if it isn’t inked properly. It 
is also the ink that gives a ribbon 
long life by automatically refilling 
used spots in the fabric after each 
key impact. Therefore, the ink and 
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the cloth function equally—by de- 
positing only a small amount of ink 
of about the same fineness as the 
bare type face on the paper. Neither 
a poor ink in a good fabric, nor a 
good ink in a poor fabric will make 
a satisfactory ribbon. A large quan- 
tity of ink would prevent the clean 
sharp print, and a heavy cloth 
would spread the type-face print.” 

The wear derived from a ribbon 
is substantially governed by the 
degree of inking, and ranges, there- 
fore, from extra heavy down to 
light. Contrarily, a non-filling of 
type is graded best from a light de- 
gree of inking down to extra heavy 
which, on account of the larger 
volume of ink, more readily creates 
a type filling condition. 
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The ink-life of a ribbon increases 
as the degree of inking ranges 
heavier from the medium degree. 
Inversely, the ink-life decreases as 
the degree of inking recedes lighter 
from medium. Common applica- 
tions of degrees of inking are: 

For Elite or other small type- 
writer types, medium ranging to 
light. 

For Pica and_ similar 
medium ranging to heavy. 

For Gothic and other billing 
types, medium ranging to extra 
heavy. 

For bulletin types, medium heavy 
ranging to extra heavy. 

To select the best ribbon; a test 
should be made by using it under 


(Continued on page 585) 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK - 






* National 
Office Furniture 
Week 






USE the coupon below— it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 








1 Accounting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 


3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 

5 Addressiny Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialties 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Builders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blotters, Advertising 

24 Bookkeeping Equipment 

25 Brief Covers 

26 Bronze and Brass Signs 

27 Burglar Alarms 

28 Cabinets, Steel . 

29 Calculating Machine Desk 

30 Calculating Machines 

31 Calendars 

32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

33 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 
bons 

34 Central Files 

35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 

36 Chairs, Posture 

37 Chair Pads and Cushions 

38 Changeable Signs 

39 Check Book Covers 

40 Check Cancelling Perforators 

41 Check Certifiers 

42 Check Endorsers 

43 Check Files 

44 Check Protectors 

45 Checks 

46 Check Signers 

47 Check Sorting Trays 


59 Coin Envelopes 

60 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 

61 Coin and Currency Trays 

62 Coin Wrappers 

63 Copyholders 

64 Counter Cash Protectors 

65 Coupon Books 

66 Coupon Envelopes 

67 Currency Boxes 

68 Currency Envelopes 

69 Currency Straps 

70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

71 Dating Machines and Stamps 

72 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 

quipment 

73 Depositories 

74 Deposit Ticket Files 

75 Desk Fountain Pens 

76 Desk Organizers 

77 Desk Pads 

78 Dictating Machines 

79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

80 Duplicators 

81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 

82 Electric Signs 

83 Envelopes 

84 Envelope Sealers 

85 Erasers 

86 Expanding Envelopes 

87 File Boxes 

88 File Fasteners 

89 File Folders 

90 File Signals 

91 Filing Cabinets 

92 Filing Systems 

93 Fire Alarm Systems 

94 Forms 

95 Forms, Continuous 

96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 

97 Fountain Pens 

98 Furniture 

99 Glass Signs 

100 Globes 

101 Gummed Tape 

102 Index Tabs 

103 Ink 

104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 

105 Ink in Powdered Form 

106 Interest Calculators 

107 Interest Computing Machines 

108 Inter-Office Communicating 


119 Mats 
120 Money Orders 
121 Night Depositories 

122 Night Depository Bags 

123 Numbering Machines 

124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

129 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Personal Loan Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 
134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 
136 Proof Machines 

137 Public Relations Advertising 
138 Punches, Paper 

139 Quick Deposit Envelopes 

140 Registered Mail Envelopes 
141 Rubber Bands 

142 Rubber Stamps 

143 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
144 Safe Deposit Boxes 

145 Safety Paper 

146 Sand Urns 

147 Savings Banks, Home and 

Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 
157 Statistical Service 

158 Steno Note Books 

159 Steno Note Book Holders 
160 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 
161 Storage Files 

162 Supplies, Bank and Office 
163 Table and Floor Lamps 

164 Tear Gas 

165 Telephone Indexes 

166 Telephone Silencer 


167 Time and Delayed Time Locks 


168 Time Stamps 
169 Travelers Checks 
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As you will note from the em- 
blem reproduced here, the week of 
October 14-19 has been officially 
designated as “National Office Fur- 
niture Week.” 

I must confess that I haven’t 
given as much attention in this 
department to furniture as I should 
have—because I have been guilty 
of the rather common error of 
assuming that “there never is any- 
thing new about office furniture”. 

Just recently, however, I have 
been investigating the office furni- 
ture industry, and to use a. phrase 
once employed by a great aunt of 
mine after a visit to the Chicago 
Century of Progress: “What I saw 
surely opened my eyes.” 

It is beyond the physical limits 
of this department to discuss in 
detail the developments in the office 
furniture industry. There are, how- 
ever, three or four things which 
particularly impressed me, and 
which I should like to merely men- 
tion. 

First, the office furniture of today 
is vastly improved from a techno- 
logical or functional standpoint— 
has been scientifically planned in 
the interests of efficiency and 
usability. 

Second, from the standpoint of 
beauty and rich refinement, the 


es 48 Check Sorters ee ee 170 Type Cleaners 
Lamps, 171 Typewriters 
es coo Savings 190 Lampe, Adding, Posting Ole 172 a effects produced by woodworkers 
e. 51 Coat and Hat Racks 111 Lompes Fling 1 va and cabinet makers of today tran- 
, 174 Vault Equipment : : 
as * -_ al 108 Gaeen, Sansone aston Gee scend anything which the masters 
er 54 Coin Cards 113 Lamps, Stenographers 176 Venetian Blinds of woodcraft of an earlier day ever 
- 55 Coin Ch 114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 177 Visible Records produced. 
88 Coin Clocks 116 Lases Leaf Sindere on cay Third, the art of fabricating from 
57 Coin Counting Machines 179 Waste Baskets , ing 
Be 58 Coin Counting and Packaging 117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 180 — ry pes oo common steel office furniture of 
to Machines We Sage 000 Caen ce Sey See beauty, efficiency, and streamlined 
symmetry has been one of the fac- 
S, tors in the evolution of the office 
PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD ————IO E30 , ‘ 
ono m equipment industry. 

THE BANKERS SECRETARY, : 
6 Rand M°Naily & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. _ Fourth, one cannot help being 
a impressed by the better conditions 
© Please have sent us buying information OM .............seceeeeececsceeaceceeeceeesenettuceneseens for health and physical comfort of 
y workers by means of posture chairs, 
more scientifically designed desks 
t and filing equipment, improved 
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lighting systems, and so on. 
Because you owe it to yourself, 
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Wear... 


“The Bankers Secretary Every Month” 


There is a phrase, or slogan, which we frequently 
use around our office: The Buyers Guide Twice A 
The Bankers Secretary Every Month.” 


I am particularly reminded of that phrase this 
month, because (1) right now we are all working 
hard on the new Buyers Guide (to be published in 
the November issue) and (2) during the last six 
weeks there has been a considerable increase in 


the number of your requests for help with your 


purchasing problems. 


Those requests are important to us, because this 


to your staff, and to your customers 
to keep abreast of the newest de- 
velopments in this important phase 
of business efficiency, I urge that 
you visit your local furniture and 
office equipment dealers during the 
week of October 14. 


Telephone Timer 


“Time is money!” 

If you are not fully aware of that 
old wheeze, you will be strongly 
reminded of it everytime you re- 
ceive your long-distance telephone 





bill. And since the efficient banker 
makes use of the long distance tele- 
phone as one of the modern de- 


is a service department. No matter how busy we 


vices to further improve his effi- 
ciency, I am sure he will welcome 
an additional device which will 
make it possible for him to sub- 
stantially reduce his telephone 
costs. 

Such a device is the “Tele-Trol’’, 
which has been developed by Hol- 
comb and Swenarton, 92 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Its operation 
is simplicity itself. 

When your party answers your 
call, you merely touch the lever and 
then an automatic chime warns you 
in ample time before the 3-minute 
period expires, thus permitting you 
to close the conversation without 
incurring over-time expense. 

The Tele-Trol continues to oper- 
ate for calls of more than 3 minute 
duration. Since you pay for each 
additional minute after the initial 
3-minute period, it is a good idea 
to know exactly how much time 
you are consuming. 

The Tele-Trol is attractively de- 
signed with a white enameled dial 
and raised chromium numerals, and 
is in good taste on any desk. 


Floor Model Record Safe 


In announcing the new floor model 
Safe-Kardex “60”, Remington Rand 





HEINZ Interest and Discount Time Telle 


Computes Interest Quickly 


Interest for how many days should be 
charged on a loan made January 2 and 
maturing May 3? The answer can be 
determined instantly by using the Heinz 
Interest and Discount Time Teller, which 
serves also as an officer’s desk calendar. 
The number of ;days between any two 
dates can be tol’ instantly, and without 
the turning of at pages, for the calendar 
for the entire y .r is on each day’s two 
pages which lie open before the officer. 


Send No Money—See the TIME TELLER First! 


OFFICE SUPPLIES AND BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
227 South Jefferson Street - - 


HORDER’S, Inc. 
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WHAT IT SHOWS ........ 


The number of days between any two dates, 
for which interest is to be charged .. . The due 
date when a note is made for a specific number 
of days . . . National holidays . . . The number 
of days for which interest is to be charged on 
a call loan . . . The due date for a loan made 
for one month . . . The due date for a loan 
made for 30 days, 60 days, 90 days, 120 days, 
150 days, or 180 days . . . A complete year’s 
calendar at a glance. 


Fa PRICE of the Heinz Interest and Discount 
Time Teller is $5.50 complete with stand; and 
$4.50 if you have a stand. It will be sent 

———, upon receipt of your order and it may 

returned within 10 days if you decide that it 
is not worth all it costs. 


Chicago, Ill. 









may be with Buyers Guides, or New Equipment 
ideas, or anything else, we always have time to 
help you solve those tough, out-of-the-ordinary 
buying problems. 

So don’t ever hesitate, please, to bring your 
equipment or supply troubles to this desk. If we 
don't know the answer, immediately, you may be 
sure we'll make every effort to find out. 


Sincerely, 








describes it as “what seems to be 


the ultimate in visible record keep- 
ing, culminating 23 years of con- 
and 
since the introduc- 


stant research, development, 
improvement, 




























































































tion of the original visible record 
device in 1917.” 

In addition to the well-known 
benefits of the Kardex Record and 
Control System, this new model 
offers insulation, certified to protect 
contents for a full hour in tempera- 
ture up to 1,700 degrees. In effect, 
this new model is an _ inverted 
Kardex cabinet on wheels, stream- 
lined to office-desk height, and cap- 
able of being easily rolled to an 
executive’s desk for analysis or 
review of as many as 1,254 records 
at a single time. 

The individual Kardex slides 
which are ejected by a slight pull, 
drop into a horizontal position for 
easy posting or reference. 

Incidentally, in discussing the 
fire-resisting feature of this Safe- 
Kardex, the manufacturer has re- 
minded me of statistics which chart 
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the after results of fire as follows: 

7% of the businesses have record 
protection, and suffered no loss; 
19% have curtailment of adminis- 
trative activities through the loss 
of routine records; 14% can no 
longer furnish credit statements; 
17% suffer the loss of valuable 
credit standing; and 43% actually 
lose their business and go bank- 
rupt. 

Figures like that, it seems to me, 
should make a piece of equipment 
of this type of as much interest to 
the credit officer as it will be to 
the cashiers. ' 


Room Ventilator 


The development of electric win- 
dow ventilating units has been of 
particular interest to all those who 
suffer from hay fever or asthma, 
those who are subject to common 
colds, and those who object to 
working or living in a dusty or 
sooty atmosphere. 





To meet the increasing demand 
for an efficient, low-priced unit of 
this type, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
of Chicago, have introduced the 
new Fairbanks-Morse Ventil-aire. 


Because it takes in fresh outside 
air and effectively filters out 99% 
of the dust, dirt, pollen, and soot be- 
fore circulating clean air through- 
out the room, the new F-M Ventil- 
aire is said to provide positive relief 
for asthma and hay fever sufferers. 
It not only re-circulates and filters 
the inside air, but also expels 
smoke, odors, and stale air. It also 
eliminates outside noises. 

During the winter heating sea- 
son, deflectors on the new F-M 
Ventil-aire may be set to direct 
incoming cool air toward the ceiling 
where it mixes with warm air. This 
effectively eliminates drafts, and 
proves to be of substantial aid to 
the heating system. Outside air 
may be either taken into the room 
in any desired amount or eliminated 
entirely. By opening two small 
doors at the side of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Ventil-aire, it is possible to 
re-circulate inside air and help 
Maintain an even, room tempera- 
ture. 
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There’s A Ribbon For 
Every Job 


(Continued from page 582) 


actual working conditions. 

“We have determined that one of 
the best ways of testing ribbons is 
by running a comparison on a 
Hoven machine,” asserts Walter 
Armstrong of the American Na-, 
tional Bank. “Another way is to 
take a sample writing each day, 
and have the girl keep it and date 
| 

Such illustrations as have been 
set forth here merely suggest a few 
of the things which must be bal- 
anced against one another to find 
the best combination of cloth and 
inking for each operation. This task 
is one which few purchasing of- 
ficers have the necessary time, 
knowledge, and training to do. 

They can, however, make sure 
that their ribbons bear the mark of 
a reputable manufacturer, not only 
for reasons already mentioned, but 
because good raw materials are 
necessary to guarantee the perma- 
nent impressions so vital to future 
records. 

Selection itself is a problem 
which can best be submitted to 
reputable ribbon manufacturers or 
their agents for the same reason 
that legal cases are given to a com- 
petent attorney for his opinion. 
These manufacturers and agents are 
the specialists, too, in their chosen 
field of service. 


New Electric Time Clock Certifies 
Overtime—Or The Lack Of It 


A southwestern bank has greatly 
simplified its co-operation with the 
Wages and Hours Law by installing 
in all major operating departments, 
new electric time clocks. 

Each employee is furnished with 
a weekly time card, which at the 
end of the week, he signs in ink 
under the certification that the 
hours shown are those he worked. 

This bank does not allow over- 
time to accumulate, as the time- 
keeper furnishes the manager of 
each department a daily list of em- 
ployees that are overtime. It then 
becomes the duty of the manager 
to see that this overtime is ad- 
justed before the end of the time 
period. 

The result is that there is prac- 
tically no overtime reported. By 
managing the situation in this way, 
the matter is not left up to the 
individual, who, after all, could not 
very well control the number of 
hours he works. 









DEPOSIT SLIP FILE 


(INTERLOCKING UNIT) 


Made to Fit Your Forms 
—and 


















Actually 
Costs Less 
Than Cardboard and Shelving 








SAFE STACK 
STEEL STORAGE FILES 



















THE OLD WAY 





THE NEW 
SAFETSTACK WAY 


THE STEEL STORAGE FILE Co. 


2216-18 W. 63rd St. CLEVELAND, O. 
ORIGINATORS OF STEEL STORAGE FILES 
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horonntic COIN WRAPPERS 


Wrap all coins from 1c to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 
and denomination through the red windows. 
Only “‘Steel-Strong”’ built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate register 
and complete protection. 
ECONOMY “Steel-Strong” Automatic 
' Wrappers save time for tellers, 
stockkeepers and depositors and since they 
wrap any denomination, there is far less waste 
in supplies delivered to depositors. 
FREE Write for generous samples, prices 
and rame of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO 


941 943 CLARK ST. 
CINNATI, OHIO 
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A Humane Banking Institution 


It is well known that many of the 
farmers west of a certain meridian 
in Kansas have had poor crops this 
season—no fault of theirs—and 
some had borrowed previously for 
farm improvements, or owed on the 
original purchases. The Kansas 
Trust and Banking Company holds 
some of their paper, which is good, 
but, in view of the crops, will not 
only forbear pressure, but aid them 
in any legitimate way it can be 
done. This is most commendable, 
and should bring reward. 
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Mr. Parsons On The Silver-Secured Currency 


The President of the American 
Bankers’ Association, Charles Par- 
sons, Esq., of St. Louis, says, judi- 
ciously and wisely: “Whatever 
views may be held on the policy of 
a Government currency solely for 
the country, and the securing of it 
by silver, dollar for dollar, it is the 
law, and all good citizens will aid 
in giving the Act of Congress known 
as the silver bill a fair trial.” 

This is just right, and we would 
add that foreign financial critics 
would be less burdened with fears 
for this country if they would re- 
flect for a moment that we elect a 
new House of Representatives to 
Washington every two years, and 
generally put in a new administra- 
tion every four years, so that any 
legislation found not to meet the 
original expectation, can be repealed 
very promptly. 


OCTOBER, 1890 


English Syndicate Investments 


The moneyed men of the United 
Kingdom are investing their sur- 
plus, derived from trade and foreign 
income, largely in all countries, but 
with greater freedom and more 
largely in these United States. These 
investments are made by syndi- 
cates, composed of hundreds of 
individuals in each case. The indi- 
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viduals, therefore, form a _ very 
numerous and decidedly represen- 
tative class. The opinions of the 
thousands composing these syndi- 
cates would be, in any case, a strong 
proof for anything upon which they 
concurred. These large investments 
in this country, in every depart- 
ment of industry, are a strong ex- 
pression of opinion that the people 
of Great Britain and the United 
States are on a footing of neigh- 
borly good-will, and a good-will 
and commercial friendship and 
mutual confidence in each other that 
will last. Where money is in ques- 
tion, the investment distant, and the 
management in American hands, 
as in these cases, there could not be 
a better opinion of the mutual 
tendency of commerce and busi- 
ness between the two nations in the 
future. All that is wanted to insure 
this happy state of things is the 
entire stoppage of intermeddling in 
the local affairs of either by either. 
The people across the water have 
long ceased to bother about our 
domestic matters, and by the com- 
mon and established custom of 
nations we should cease to meddle, 
by money and words, with constitu- 
tional and other questions over 
there that are under process of set- 
tlement by legal and constitutional 
means and liberal and humane use 
of money by a united effort by as 
free a people as we are, and as fully 
under a desire to stand well and 
united before the world as we are. 
The confidence of English syndi- 
cates is well founded and their 
methods so far meet approval, as 
perfectly mercantile and removed 
from monopoly. 


OCTOBER, 1890 


The Marriage Question In Banking 
The banks of Ireland have formed 
a combination and passed a decree 
that no clerk in their employ, earn- 
ing less.than $750 a year, will be 


- allowed to marry. Articles upon 





“How much does it take to support 
a wife,” will be no doubt highly 
appreciated by the clerks, providing 
the amount is kept below, say $500, 
None others need apply. If it is true 
that living is 50 per cent dearer 
here than in the Emerald Isle, then 
no bank clerk here could afford to 
marry, but they do, on a salary of 
$1,000 and less. They take the risks, 
and many live comfortably and 
happily, and might even save 
money, were it not that in this 
aristocratic country the social de- 
mands upon them are so much 
greater than in democratic. coun- 
tries like the United Kingdom. 
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It seems impossible to keep the 
majority of banks East from loan- 
ing more than they ought at critical 
seasons of the year, and those banks 
in New York that keep inside the 
law, and more, that keep very 
strong in cash besides, are in danger 
all the time from the reckless ones; 
for in case a score or so of the 
banks failed and a panic set in, the 
very strongest banks might have 
to succumb, as was the case in Sep- 
tember, 1873. It’s a hard nut to 
crack, but a fixed, inelastic cur- 
rency is at the back and front of 
the whole trouble; and we dread 
the very worst for this country from 
the position of the Government 
toward the currency, and assuming 
against all experience of the evil, 
the absurd and dangerous role of 
chief banker and the only issuer of 
currency. 


Getting It Done Is The 
Hardest Part 


When the technique of bank 
operation is analyzed, it appears to 
be made up of such simple opera- 
tions that it would lead a person 
naturally to conclude that each 
operation must surely be thorough- 
ly standardized in all banks. How- 
ever, when you go from bank to 
bank, you discover that this is far 
from the truth. Few operations are 
standardized. 


Some experience is free; some is 
costly. Experiences you read in 
Bankers Monthly cost you nothing. 
The experiences you have yourself 
may cost you a great deal. 
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There was a time when some 
pankers smiled at the expense their 
competitors were going to in order 
to provide a separate room in which 
customers might transact business. 
But it has been discovered that a 
customers’ room is a profit maker. 
Bankers who laughed at first, have 
discovered that some of their cus- 
tomers changed their accounts to 
the competitor’s bank. 

There is no “neutral” place in 
most towns where business may be 
transacted, unless the bank pro- 
vides that place. The bank is the 
logical institution to provide it, be- 
cause of the fact that so many 
legal papers are stored in the 
bank’s vaults. 

However, the ordinary safe de- 
posit booth is not adequate for all 
customers’ needs. A customers’ room 
should be easy to reach. It should 
not be necessary to go through the 
safe deposit gate in order to get to 
it. It should be convenient for any- 
one to use who comes in from the 
street door. Most business houses 
do not provide a washroom for 
customers, and many times, cus- 
tomers transacting business would 
come into the bank if washrooms 
were provided there. But the busi- 
ness transactions are the impor- 
tant items that really result in new 
business for an institution. 

A real estate salesman may wish 
to transact business in a neutral 
place. He could use the room to 
good advantage. 

A local attorney consulting with 
clients whose papers are stored in 
the bank’s vaults might easily in- 
fluence the transfer of accounts. 
When talking with new clients, he 
could suggest the bank as a place 
for keeping important records, so 
they would be safe and still quickly 
available. 

An actual case of this sort oc- 
curred in a Pennsylvania bank. 
Some people who lived on a farm 
some distance away, came to the 
attorney regarding some estate 
matters. When the attorney asked 
for the necessary papers, the cus- 
tomer said that they were stored in 
the vault of a bank in another 
town. This same situation came 
up several times, and the legal 
transactions were seriously de- 
layed. Finally, the attorney made 
the suggestion that the papers be 
transferred to the local bank, be- 
Cause the safe deposit vault there 





A Customers Room Creates Good 
Will, Increases Business 


would be much more convenient, 
and no matter what paper might 
be needed, it could be had at a 
few minutes notice, and could be 
examined in the bank’s customers 
room. 

The result was that these people 
brought their account to the bank, 
and along with it came the ac- 
counts of several relatives. 

The officers’ private rooms are 
adequate usually for the transac- 
tion of business with the bank, but 
when customers have business to 
transact with others, there is often 
no suitable place available in the 
town. 

In another case, a business man 
was considering selling his share of 
a partnership to a man from out- 
of-town. Naturally he did not want 
to discuss this matter in his own 
place of business, so he went to the 
customers’ room in the bank. The 
partnership was eventually sold, 
and the new partner, appreciating 
the customers’ room, brought his 
account to that bank. 

In another town—one in Illinois 
—the customers’ room is used by 
local committees. There is no other 
suitable place available. This same 
bank uses the customers’ room for 
employees’ meetings. 

In another case, a bank has ar- 
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ranged its directors’ room so that 
it can be used by customers. It is 
used by the directors so seldom 
that the officers feel they are get- 
more for their money by using it 
for this additional service. 


Farm Income Compared To 
Rail and Utility Income 


It is interesting to compare agri- 
culture with two other industries 
sharing with it the characteristic of 
requiring very large amounts of 
fixed capital in relation to volume 
of business: namely, the railways 
and the electric utility companies. 

The figures indicate a total value 
of farm property as in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000,000,000. If we 
relate this figure to gross farm in- 
come, we find that annual income 
averages only about 20% of the 
total investment, which represents 
an exceedingly slow turnover. Sim- 
ilar calculations for the Class I rail- 
ways show that gross operating 
revenue has averaged about 20% 
of total investment, though the fig- 
ures have been lower in more recent 
years. In the case of the .electric 
utility companies, total operating 
revenue has averaged not much less 
than 20% of total investment in 
utility plant. 

This very large amount of fixed 
capital required in relation to gross 
income, tends to require a rela- 
tively large volume of long-term 
debt. : 


CORPORATION 


f° RAAL 
MIViIFAw 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 


LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL and other 
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These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 





foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Guides 25th Meet 


Of Financial Advertisers 


Silver Anniversary of F. A. A. marks Preston 
Reed’s 16th year as Executive Manager 


HE silver anniversary of the 
T Finnciat Advertisers Associa- 
tion will be celebrated at the 

Annual Convention to be held at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
October 28 to 31. 

For 16 of the 25 years since the 
F. A. A.’s first convention, Preston 
E. Reed, a composite of executive 
vice president, school master, stage 
Manager, and student of public 
telations, has guided the association 
of 600 financial advertising men and 
women. 

‘With an old-fashioned school bell 
in one hand and a packet of mimeo- 
graphed sheets in the other, Preston 
E. Reed stands at the door of a 
convention hall and ushers the 
bank men and women into the 
“school room” at the unearthly hour 
(for a convention) of 9. A.M. The 
custom of conducting early morn- 
ing school sessions was started four 
years ago at the convention in 
Syracuse, and for the past several 
conventions, Reed has acted as 
Tegistrar and “truant officer” for 
the F. A. A. delegates. 

It may be that school sessions at 
an F. A. A. convention are a throw- 
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back to Preston Reed’s early days 
when he taught junior high school 
and then high school in Superior, 
Wisconsin. He followed that with 
more teaching dt the State Normal 
School of Pittsburg, Kansas, and 
at Illinois Wesleyan University. For 
the last two years of his teaching 
career, he was dean of the Central 
College of Commerce in Chicago. 

At Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion conventions, Reed is more than 
school superintendent. He is also a 
master stage manager, and with the 
enthusiastic help of a voluntary 
committee, arranges annually the 
finest exhibit of financial advertis- 
ing to be seen anywhere in the 
nation. The 25th Annual: Exhibit 
will be no exception. Not only will 
members ship exhibit panels from 
all over the nation .to the Hot 
Springs exhibit, but the entire 
Bankers Association for Consumer 
Credit exhibit of some 75 panels 
will be on display. That exposition 
of consumer credit advertising was 
originally shown at the B. A. C. C. 
convention in White Sulphur 
Springs early this year. 

The show business likewise is an 
outgrowth of Preston Reed’s early 
career. After being graduated from 
college he went into concert work 
on the Lyceum and Chautauqua 
circuits. He gave readings, sang 
solos, and played his ’cello. 

In his position as executive officer 
of an association with an interna- 
tional membership, Preston Reed 
edits the F. A. A. Bulletin, a month- 
ly publication devoted exclusively 
to financial public relations. Like 
all good editors, he wants to know 
more about the business of his con- 
stituents, and if you had examined, 
carefully, published photographs of 
the 1940 class at the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers, you 
would have found the smiling face 
of Preston E. Reed, student of bank- 
ing. 

Reed’s first experience in associa- 
tion work came when he was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Chicago 
Advertising Club. In that position, 


he managed the trip of 157-club 
members to Europe for the 1926 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
-vertising Clubs of the World. 

Under Reed’s guidance and with 
an unusually enthusiastic group of 
elected officers, directors and senior 
advisory council, the F. A. A. has 
become the nation’s center for 
public relations, customer relations, 
advertising and merchandising 
methods for banks and other finan- 
cial institutions. 

At the 25th anniversary conven- ° 
tion at Hot Springs, this year, the 
early morning school sessions will 
be conducted by Harford Powel of 
New York public relations fame. 
General sessions on the four morn- 
ings of the convention will be ad- 
dressed by outstanding leaders in 
banking, business, advertising, and 
public relations. Departmental ses- 
sions, organized as round tables 
without formal program, will con- 
sider specific problems of business 
development in trust service, com- 
mercial, savings investment, and 
consumer credit. 

Between conventions, Preston 
Reed edits the monthly Bulletin, 
presides over a storehouse of ideas 
in portfolios which are available to 
members on a library basis for two 
weeks at a time, carries on research 
activities, publishes the year book, 
and releases additional data for a 
public relations manual now being 
assembled, as well as attending and 
addressing meetings of business or- 
ganizations. This, in addition to 
handling all the conferences of 
F. A. A. directors and committees. 

Serving the Financial Advertisers 
Association this year as officers are 
president, Stephen H. Fifield, Bar- 
nett National Bank, Jacksonville; 
first vice president, Robert J. Izant, 
Central National Bank, Cleveland; 
second vice president, Victor Cullin, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis; third vice president, L. E. 
Townsend, Bank of America, San 
Francisco; treasurer, Fred W. 
Mathison, National Security Bank, 
Chicago. A board of directors of 16 
and a senior advisory council of 24 
banking leaders in public relations 
serve the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 


Cox State Defense Head 


Channing H. Cox, president and 
director, of the Old Colony Trust 
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Co., of Boston, and director of the 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, 
has been appointed by Governor 
Saltonstal of Massachusetts, as 
chairman of the State Committee 
on Public Safety. Mr. Cox who is 
himself a two-time Massachusetts 
governor will head a committee of 
150 members throughout the state, 
whose purpose is to co-ordinate the 
national defense activities within 
the state. 


Anglo-California Promotes 


The Anglo-California National 
Bank of San Francisco, Calif., has 
recently announced the advance- 
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ment of Frank L. Moss from cashier 
to asst. vice president. At the same 
time, Evan M. Johnson, former 
comptroller succeeded Mr. Moss as 
cashier. 


Atlanta First National 
Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 


Starting in 1865 as the Atlanta 
National Bank, with a single room, 
$100,000 in cash, and an ideal of 
conscientious, personalized service, 
the First National Bank of Atlanta 
reached its 75th birthday on Sep- 
tember 14 as the largest banking 
institution between Baltimore and 
New Orleans, with resources of 
over 140 million dollars, a splendid 
15-story building of its own and 
three modern branch offices. 

For the Diamond Jubilee celebra- 
tion, held three days later, an 
atmosphere of “Gone With The 
Wind” days was created by a group 
of younger employees, dressed in 
costumes of that period, who 
served with officers and directors 
as a reception committee to wel- 
come the crowds which thronged 
into all four offices. Music and 
entertainment were provided in the 
main office during the evening. 

One interesting item in the his- 
torical exhibits was a check, drawn 
on the Atlanta National in 1866, by 
“Scarlet O’Hara Kennedy” in pay- 
ment of taxes on “Tara”. 


Thirty Years With Chase 


September 12, marked for James 
J. Major, assistant cashier in the 
foreign department of the Chase 
National Bank of the city of New 
York, the 30th anniversary of his 
association with that institution. 


Bank Auditors To Meet 
In October 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers has 
scheduled its annual meeting for 
St. Louis, Mo., October 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, 1940. 

The principal speakers on the 
program are as follows: 

“Auditors’ and Comptrollers’ Re- 
ports as an Aid to Bank Manage- 
ment”—Ben E. Young, vice presi- 
dent, National Bank of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan, and past national 
president, National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 

“Installment Loans—Audit and 
Control’—George D. Grimm, audi- 
tor, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and past 
president, Boston Conference of 





Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 

“Mortgage Loans—Audit an 
Control”—C,. L. Tewksbury, audi. 
tor, Fort Wayne National Bank, For 
Wayne, Indiana, and past president 
Northern Indiana Conference 4g 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 

“The Wage and Hour Law and It 
Effect on the Bank’s Earning State. 
ment.’”—Leslie K. Curry, assistan} 
vice president, Mercantile-Com. 
merce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis 
Missouri. 



































































Crowell To Advise War 
Department 




















Benedict Crowell, president of 
the Central National Bank of Cleve. 
land, Ohio has been named as 
special consultant to the War De. 
partment on the National Defense 
Program. During the first World 
War, Mr. Crowell served under 
President Wilson and Newton D, 
Baker as Assistant Secretary of 
War, and Director of Munitions. At 
the present time, he also holds a 
commission as brigadier general in 
the Ordnance Reserve. 
















































































R. S. Hecht Visits 
“Our Good Neighbors” 


On an extensive trip, during 
which he visited the countries of 
the eastern coast of South America, 
R. S. Hecht, president of the Hiber- 
nia National Bank in New Orleans, 
wrote a report which is as personal 
and interesting as a private letter 
written by him to a person reading 
it. 

Mr. Hecht had visited South 
America about 17 years ago, and he 
was able to compare conditions then 
and now. He makes observations on 
each country visited and on several 
of the important ports. 

His study is particularly perti- 
nent now that good neighbor rela- 
tionships between our country and 
the South American countries seems 
to be more important than ever 
before. 

Outstanding in parts of his re- 
port is the fact that products of 
many of these South American 
countries are similar to our own, 
and consequently, we are in direct 
competition in selling on a world 
market. However, it is encouraging 
to read the following: 

“Heretofore the mere mention of 
the Monroe Doctrine was more oF 
less a red flag, because the average 
Latin American was convinced that, 
far from being an altruistic pro- 
gram, it was really conceived 
merely for the purpose of excluding 
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Europe from the affairs of the West- 
ern Hemisphere in order to have a 
free hand for furthering United 
States interests. 

“Our good neighbors feel differ- 
ently now for two reasons: One is 
that in the light of our State De- 
partment’s recent policy toward all 
the Latin American Republics, there 
no longer exists the former distrust 
of our true motives; and the second 
is that world events have convinced 
nearly all of them that the destinies 
of the two Americas are tied to- 
gether by other interests than mere 
geographical ones, and: that after 
all, it is a comfortable feeling to 
have big, strong, Uncle Sam hold 
the umbrella over them—in case it 
should rain. 

“They seem convinced now that 
the United States can hardly afford 
to leave their back door unprotected 
in wartime, and that, after all, a 
threat to any part of the Western 
Hemisphere would be a threat to 
all. Moreover, since the withdrawal 
of our Marines from the several 
Central American republics and our 
government’s new declarations at 
the various conferences, they realize 
that the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine is no longer an offer to 
establish a North American protec- 
torate over the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere, but a sincere 50-50 
partnership between Latin America 
and the United States for the vital 
defense of both.” 


New York Office For |. B.A. 


The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America has established a 
New York office for the use of the 
committee that is supervising its 
recently inaugurated public infor- 
mation program according to an 
announcement from the national 
headquarters of the association in 
Chicago. Emmett F. Connely, presi- 
dent of the association, and also 
chairman of the public information 
committee, will direct its operations 
from the New York office, which is 
located at 400 Madison Avenue, 
(Eldorado 5-0830). The Public In- 
formation Committee has retained 
the public relations firm of James 
P. Selvage and Fred Smith of New 
York as counsel, it was also an- 
nounced. 


Celebrates 75th Year 


If all of us who reach the age of 
75 had the vitality to celebrate it, 
as did C. Q. Chandler, chairman of 
the board of the First National 
Bank in Wichita, this world would 
be a much happier spot for a lot of 
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youngsters. On his birthday, August 
30, Mr. Chandler gathered up more 
than 400 crippled children, treated 
them to a special picnic lunch of 
hamburgers, soda pop, and milk; 
and then took them all to the circus 
where a special section of seats had 
been reserved. 


Thwaite Joins Augusta 
National Exchange 


C. E. Thwaite, Jr., has been 
elected vice president of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Augusta, 
Ga. He had previously been con- 
nected with the Trust Company of 
Georgia in Atlanta, and prior to 
that was with the First National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Macon. Mr. 
Thwaite, who brings to his new 
position a broad experience in com- 
mercial banking, is a graduate of 
the Georgia School of Technology. 


Wallace+ Chase = 25 Years 


The first day of last month 
marked 25 years of association with 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York for John M. Wallace, vice 
president. 


Vermilye Addresses School 


William M. Vermilye, vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
New York, delivered the principal 
address at the formal convocation 
exercises of Cumberland Univer- 
sity, at Lebanon, Tenn., on Septem- 
ber 22. 

Mr. Vermilye, who is widely 
known abroad, as well as in this 
country, as an outstanding leader 
in the field of industrial manage- 
ment, is the founder of the Ver- 
milye Medal. This honor is awarded 
biennially by the Franklin Insti- 
tute, in recognition of notable con- 
tributions in industrial manage- 
ment. 

In recent years, Mr. Vermilye 
has been closely associated with 
the southern textile industry. He 
is a member of the New York 
Committee of the American New- 
comen Society. 


American National Elects 


Milton J. Hayes and Paul C. Ray- 
mond were elected assistant cash- 
iers of the American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago at 
a meeting of the bank’s board of 
directors, held August 14. 

Mr. Raymond has been with the 
American National in its credit divi- 
sion since 1933. Mr. Hayes joined 
the bank’s investment staff in 1935. 


readin‘ 
writin? 
‘rithmetic 


time for YOU too—if 
you want to progress. 


You don’t have to leave your 
home—just spend 10 minutes 
a day reading the books selected 
by popular vote to have the 
greatest value, for bankers and 
potential bankers, of any bank- 
ing books published. 


They will help in your everyday 
work—they will give you a 
fundamental ‘knowledge of 
banking generally. 


On approval if you wish. 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
BANK COST CONTROL 
ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


The Blue Book Library 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


Ranp M€Natiy & ComMPpANy 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 


Send me the Blue Book Library on 5 
day approval plan. If I like them I will 
send you $5—the special price for the 3 
—or $2 each for any one or two I keep. 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK 


Changes Since Rand M£Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1940 Edition 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches 


Through Liquidation. .............. 
Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
...-National 2; State 2 


National 1; Private 1 
National 3; State 2; Private 1 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total discontinued 


Head Offices 


CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena 
Security National Bank of Pasadena 
-74 
(Changed title to Union National Bank 
of Pasadena, September 3, 1940) 
Pasadena 
Union National Bank of Pasadena 
90-74 
(Change in title of Security National 
Bank of Pasadena. Effective Septem- 
ber 3, 1940) 


GEORGIA 
Claxton 
Tippins Banking Company 
Bank—not Incorporated) 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Tippins Banking Company, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) 
Claxton 
Tippins Banking Company (State 
Bank) ° 64-1193 
(Conversion of Tippins Banking Com- 
pany (Private Bank—not Incorpor- 
ated), September 3, 1940) 


(Private 


ILLINOIS 


Downers Grove—Citizens State Bank of 
Downers Grove 
(Capitai $50,000. Surplus $10.000. Edw. 
A. Volberding, Pres.; R. C. Brogmus, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1940) 


IOWA 

Eldora 
Citizens Savings Bank 
(Changed title to Hardin County Sav- 
ings Bank. Reported September 5, 
1940) 

Eldora 
Hardin County National Bank in El- 
dora 72-408 
(Voted into voluntary liquidation. 
Reported September 5, 1940) 

Eldora 
Hardin County Savings Bank. .72-411 
(Change in title of Citizens Savings 
Bank. Reported September 5, 1940) 

Mount Union 
Iowa State Bank, Office of Morning 
Sun (Opened August 26, 1940. Suc- 
ceeded Mount Union State Bank which 
was taken over by Iowa State Bank, 
Morning Sun) 

Mount Union 
Mount Union State Bank....... 72-1489 
(Voluntarily liquidated as of close of 
business August 24, 1940. Taken over 
by Iowa State Bank, Morning Sun and 
operated as a branch) 

Thornton 
First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation effective Sep- 
tember 3, 1940. Succeeded by The First 
State Bank of Thornton, Iowa) 

Thornton 
The First State Bank of Thornton, 
Iowa 
Succeeded First National Bank, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940) 
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NEW YORK 
New York 
Harlem Savings Bank, 207th Street 
Office, (207th St. & Broadway) 
(Opened August 26, 1940. William Os- 
borne, Assistant Secretary) 


TEXAS 
Hitchcock 
Citizens State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
August 2, 1940) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mount Hope 
First National Bank 
(Closed by voluntary liquidation July 
27, 1940) 


liquidation on 


WISCONSIN 
Lynxville 
Prairie City Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien 
(Closed August 31, 1940) 


New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 


+ Indicates Press Report 


NEBRASKA 
Tilden ™ 
+The Tilden Bank. 
(Capital $25,000. J. R. Kinder, incor- 
porator) 


F DI C Changes 


Since Final 1940 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


FLORIDA 

Miami Beach—Miami Industrial Bank 

Branch of Miami Add 
INDIANA 

Sandborn—The Sandborn Banking Com 

A 


' 


Hitchcock—Citizens 
Hitchcock 


State Bank o 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Mount Hope—The First National Bank 


Equipment, especially filing cab- 
inets, can be selected in such @ 
way as to improve the order and 
attractive appearance of the bank. 
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